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SEARLE THE OUTLAW: 
—or, — 

The Spirits of the Deague 
A TALE OF THE CANADIAN INSURRECTION. 
BY MAURICE SILINGSRY, 

“ines,” promeen Pursrow,’* Feat OF BLOOD,” eTc. 
[conc.upeEp.| 
CHAPTER XIX. 
HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 


Ir is 
now necessary to call the reader’s atten- 


tion more particularly than we have yet had an | 
Opportunity of doing, to the revolutionary move- 

ment in the Canadas. Already several ‘insigni- 
ficant skirmishes had taken place between the | 
regular troops, and small parties of insurgents in 
the towns and villages on the line of the River | 
Richelieu. The latter had been defeated, how- 


ever, in nearly every instance, owing no doubt, 
, 


to inferiority of numbers, in some cases, but often- | 


congener ae | 
perth sag aa ‘ mn it roses had already 
pled in deadly strife Les ie a fiona | 
pete att ga = R. r | Durham had arrived 
isihey teins Sentai ay, invested with full au- | 
tute martial ee eid mace twang diane 
provinces; and Lie: mele Saearbed | 
; utenants Colonel Maitland 
and Wetherall were ordcred to dislodge the in- 
ia are wens wtas aig 
’ ese dislodgments 
Frere ftiecged, small bands of patriotic citizens— 
their head quarters in Grand Brulé; and so 
secretly was all this arranged by Searle, Papineau 
and others, that the head quarters of the patriots 
were not discovered till the combined force had 
bered eight th i strong, and the whole 
tolerably supplied with the necessary munitions 
of war. Much assistance had been tendered them 
by sympathetic parties from the States, and many 
adventurers had crossed the “ Line,’’ and iden- 
tified themselves with the patriot cause. Previous 
to this a proclamation had been issued, purport- 
ing to come from Navy Island, with the signa- 
ture of W. Lyon Mackenzie, chairman, pro. tem. 
of the new provincial government, calling upon 
all patriots to make that island a place of ren- 
dezvous, and offering a bounty ot three hundred 
acres of land to all volunteers, and a reward of 
five hundred pounds for the head of the governor | 
general. 

A short time subsequent to the appearance of 
this most daring of proclamations, a steamer call- 
ed the Caroline, owned by an American citizen, 
was seized while lying at Chlosser, on the Amer- 
ican shore, by a large party of government men, 
because of a rumor that it had been employed 
in conveying munitions of war to Navy Island. 
The party was headed by Colonel M’Nab, and 
after tiring the steamer, it was towed out into the 
river and sent flaming over the falls, where it was 
shattered ina t into ath i fragments. 














This circumstance, trifling as it may appear, 
created a strong sensation through the States, and 
thousands that might have otherwise remained 
neutral upon the vexed subject of Canadian 
difficulties, began to sympathize in earnest with 
the progressive party, furnishing them with mu- 
nitions of war, money, and even volunteers to 
swell the steadily increasing force at Grand Brule. 
Such was the actual state of affairs, when the 
government was first apprised of the real head 
quarters of the insurgents ; and the knowledge 
that so strong an army had consolidated at one 
point, was to say the least, startling. Seeing 
how matters stood, and that decisive measures 
were called for, Sir John Colborne himself left 
Montreal for this stronghold of the enemy, at 

» the head of a large force of well disciplined 
troops. On the day following the two armies 
met, and a brief but desperate battle ensued near 
the churchyard of St. Eustache. Unfortanately 
for the cause of the patriots, Papineau and Col- 
onel Bradley were absent at Point Peel Island, so 
that the chief command devolved upon Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Chenier, who fell hke a brave sol- 
dier as he was during the first stage of the con- 
flict. 

The government force, though not greatly 
outnumbering the patriots, were much better dis- 
ciplined, and when the contest commenced in 
earnest, a great number of the insurgents showed 
the white feather, and fied in dismay at the very 
first smell of gunpowder. All system and order 
ceased with the fall of Chenier, and by a bold 
and decided movement on the part of Sir John, 
he succeeded in completely surrounding the now 
sensibly decreased force of the patriots, and pour- 
ed in on them upon all sides a most raking and 

destructive fire. 


” “IN AND OUT OF THE 





| the enemy’s lines, dealing destruction in their 
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The outlaw force, headed by; Searle, fought 
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ten to their one, exhibited a corresponding share 
of courage and address, the battle of St. Eus- 
tache must have been decided in favor of the 
rebels, and a new and more liberal government 
would have been the result. As it was, a con- 
test of two hours sufficed to strike out all hope 
from the breasts of the patriots, and Searle, per- 
ceiving that the day was lost, advised with Col- 
onel Nelson and others of the leaders, to fall upon 
the enemy’s ranks, cut their way through the 
lines, and retreat to St. Benoit, and from thence 
to Point Peel Island. This suggestion being 
conceded to as their only remaining hope, the 
remnant of the patriot army rushed headlong 
upon the enemy’s ranks ata dozen different points 
at once, and with the exception of some two 
hundred taken prisoners, succeeded in effecting 
their escape. Searle, at the head of about four 
hundred men, chiefly outlaws, succeeded in cut- 
ting their way through the strongest point of 


| path, and effecting their escape almost to a man 
to St. Benoit. They were, however, hotly pur- 
sued by the government troops, and at this place 
another desperate action ensued, resulting, as had 
the battle of St. Eustache, in the utter defeat of 
the small handful of outlaws under their brave 
| leader. 

Considering their , they c i the 
| ground with a courage and determination that 
| did them credit. For more than three hours, 
! four hundred of these brave fellows defended the 
| town of St. Benoit, against an overwhelming 
| force of more that two thousand hireling troops. 
| At length, however, they were completely routed, 
| and in spite of the almost superhuman efforts of 
! Searle, who carried death and destruction wher- 
ever his strong right arm was wielded, numbers 
triumphed, and as a last resort, they were forced 
| to evacuate the town, and fly to the woods for 





THE METAMORPHOSIS, 


sive party since f A 
ae wane wat mine in, whose 
ually been coming round on thefliberal side. 

The harvest-time was over, arid Cora and her 
aunt were already beginning to make preparations 
for their departure to Sherbrook, when one even- 
ing Giles returned home bearing the important 
news that a desperate battle had been fought at 
Grand Brulé, and that more than five thousand 
of the patriots had been shot down and hacked 
to pieces by the government troops, and that 
several hundred had been taken prisoners and 
would probably be executed at no distant day ; 
and, further, that what few had effected their 
escape, had fled to St. Benoit, where they were 
quickly pursued, again routed, and the town set 
on fire; men, women and children indiscrimi- 
nately butchered in cold blood, etec., etc. 

Cora’s cheeks turned pale as death at this fear- 
ful announcement; for, isolated, and far away 
from the scene of strife, she had no reason to 
doubt the terrible news she had heard. Alas! 
there was little prospect to her mind of her lover’s 
having escaped the almost universal massacre at 
Grand Brulé—and if so he was probably in the 
hands of his enemies, with the sure certainty of a 
more tragical fate awaiting him. 

Alas! for those golden dreams she had been 
dreaming all through the summer months! How 
cruel and sad was the awakening. The golden 
bowl of promise—hopeful promises of future 
happiness in store—was all too rudely shaken by 
those doleful tidings. The golden bowl lay shat- 
tered at her feet, and scarce the glimmerings of 
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door. Her step was unsteady, and her fair hand 
ferent” 
frantically out upon the portico. 

“ Od’s death ! old fellow,” exclaimed the well- 
remembered voice of her uncle, “you are the 
first to give your old master a welcome !” 

“Nay, Unclo Searle, I am as eager as he!” 
cried Cora, the moment the sturdy form of the 
outlaw stood revealed before her; “though my 
heart trembles lest thou art the bearer of ill 
news. ©, Uncle Searle, is he dead? Do not 
hesitate, I pray—I am prepared for the worst.” 

“No, lass, he is alive ; though many a gallant 
fellow has fallen, and the long cherished hopes of 
the patriots, alas! have died with them.” 

“QO, Uncle Searle, your words give me life 
and hope—not for freedom, alas! not for that ; 
but for him. O, where is he ?” 

“ Qd’s death, my poor lass, I promised I would 
come to you, and I have come. We have had a 
desperate battle at Grand Brulé, and another at 
St. Benoit. Hundreds fell in the sacred cause, 
and as many have been taken prisoners. Among 
the latter was the youth in whose fate thou hast 
taken so deep an interest. He is lodged with a 
multitude of others in the jail at Montreal. 
But come, lass,” he added, winding his strong 
protective arms around her slender form, and 
leading her passively back through the passage 
she had just traversed, “ it is cold here,and thou 
art shivering, and as white as a ghost.” 

The dog followed after, fawning upon his 
master, and striving to attract some share of his 
notice. 





a latent hope illumined the dull horizon of her 
soul. She had not the heart to ask a question, 
neither had her aunt, who had come to the same 
sad conclusion as herself concerning Searle, who 


wrongs through so many years of estrangement ; 
and Giles, coming to the conclusion that the 





| shelter. If anything the enemy sustained a heav- 
| historical mention, than at the battle of St. 
Eustache, and to revenge themselves, after ob- 
| taining possession of the town, the soldiers were 
| permitted to indulge in the wanton destruction of 
property—on the special plea of the town having 

afforded shelter and assistance to the rebels— 


raging the protective rights of inoffensive citizens 





CHAPTER XX. 


THE RETURN OF THE OUTLAW. 


Notuixe of importance had transpired in 
Churchville since the night of the attempted 
robbery, although Cora and her aunt were fre- 
| quently alarmed by rumors of approaching war, 

which were now and then imparted to them 
| from the outer world, either through the medium 

of letters from Sherbrook, or the gossip of Giles, 


who had imbibed from the squire while living a | 


strong political bias in favor of the established 
government, which, under the influence of his 
republican surroundings, was now gradually be- 
ginning to wear off. Indeed, almost everybody 


in Charebville had gone over with the progres- | 


ier loss in this action, which has hardly received | 


burning several buildings, and otherwise out- | 


| his arm, and retreated to the kitchen, where he 


| would stand a chance of entertaining a more in- | 


terested class of auditors. 
| The moment that Giles was gone, Cora ran to 

her aunt, and sinking on her knees before her, 
| buried her tearful face inher bosom. In this way 
she remained a long time without speaking, 
when they were both startled by the same low, 
cautious rap at the front door which they had 
heard months before on that night of the attermpt- 
ed robbery. 


| he bounded to his feet with a quick how! of recog- 
nition, and sprang towards the door. Both Cora 


and her aunt started at the well-remembered | 


sound, and for a brief instant they gazed into 
each other’s eyes without speaking. Then with 
a desperate calmness in her mien, Cora arose 
from her kneeling posture, and said: 

“ He has come!” 

“ Who has come t” ingaired Mrs. Erwin, with 
trembling anxiety 

“Uncle Searle ; he promised to come to me if 
anything happened, and he has come,” cried 
Cora, taking the lamp and gliding towards the 








| 
| 
had borne up under the unjust burden of his | 
| 


ladies took no interest in the exciting news of | 
which he was the bearer, tucked his hat under | 


Rinaldo was lying on a rug in an opposite | 
corner of the room, but the moment the rap came | 


“@O, Uncle Searle!’ gasped Cora, looking 


| pleadingly up into the strong man’s face, “ what 


will become of them—those who are taken ?”” 
“Od's death! child, that is a question by no 
means difficult of solution. The leaders will be 
tried and executed for treason, while those of in- 
ferior importance in the eyes of government, will 
be transported, either for life, or a term of years. 


Lieutenant Hart, is yet uncertain. He i: 50 
young, the chances are he will be sent to Van 
| Diemen’s Land, instead of suffering the fate of 
the prime movers of the insurrection.” 

“One moment,’ said Cora, almost with a 
groan, and pausing at the door which led into 
the room where she had left her aunt, “ is there 
no chance to rescue him—to snatch him from the 
tyrant’s hand, and the impending doom which 


What will be the precise fate of the gallant youth, 


| hangs over him, and so many of his brave } 


associates in arms?” 

Searle paused with his finger already on the 
Jatch, and for an instant gazed inquiringly into 
the anxious, pleading eves of the fair girl. 

“You would save him?” he said. “ Have 
you the courage and fortitude to try? Would 
you venture to Montreal, and before the governee, 
if need be, and admit he is your sweetheart ; and 
then beg of him the favor of « last interwew with 
the misguided youth? And be carefal sot to 


omit the word, ‘ misguided,’ for that alone is 


magical im these times.”’ 
“Uncle Searle, show me but the way, and I 
will wade through fire and water to save him’ 


“Enough! If your presence of mind equals 
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But remember I am powerless without thy assist 


| only under cover of darkness, and were I so fool- 
hardy as to attempt what will be required of 
thee, it would only prove fatal to my scheme 
| But come, thy aunt must be consulted in this 
emergency, and whatever we do, must be done 
| with her full knowledge and approval, She will 
Oppose your undertaking so wild an adventure 
and you must prepare to fight it down with kind 
| perauasion and reason ; besides, she has so poor 
| an opinion of the outcast that she might think it 
unsafe <6 trust so fai id i 
| : ra maid in his company.” 
| “Nay, Tacle Searle, a circumstance has come 
to light which has effected a wonderful change in 
| My Aunt’s sentiments towards you. She no 
longer believes you the heartless “being she did 
and is now eagerly awaiting an opportunity to 
ask your forgiveness.” . 
Searle looked surprised and puzzled, but be- 
fore he could ask for an explanation, the door 
opened and his sister stood before him. She 
had waited for Cora’s return till her patience was 
exhausted, and still hearing the unimtelligible 
hum of voices in the front passage, 
became excited, and so she had arisen and open- 
ed the door just in season to save Cora the neces- 
sity of explaining what the reader already 
knows. 7 

We will pass over the touching scene between 
the brother and sister which followed, and forego 
a repetition of that which served to establish the 
innocence of the outlaw, and to reinstate bim 
after so many years of estrangement, in the 
good graces of his family, and pass on to matters 
of equal interest that had since transpired, and in 
which he is equally concerned. ‘ 

To Searle the confession of Handy seemed at 
first | almost like a ,iream. He remembered the 
in that iniquitous transaction With iad , s+ 
deeply embittered his own past life. But now 
everything was happily explained and forgiven, 
and the stalwart outlaw who had so long been 
the terror of the St. Lawrence and its tributa- 
ries, was now once more at home, and kindly 
cared-for beneath the same roof from which he 
had so long been excluded. 

“And you say you have written a statement of 
these facts to Judge Flemming *”’ he inquired, at 
the conclusion of his sister's narrative. 

“ Yes, and he has since paid a visit to Mon- 
treal and made known the facts to his son, Robert 
Overton, who, rather than to have the affair 
made public, has paid over the amount of which 
his father defrauded us, with four per cent. in- 
terest.” 

“ But that will hardly serve to establish my 
innocence in the minds of those who retain a 
recollection of the transaction,”’ answered Searle. 


her ouriosity 





“ But my brother-in-law has since obtained 
Handy’s deposition, and Robert Overton has ad- 
mitted his fall belief in the statement.”” 

“That is better; though it is of littl conse- 
quence after all ; for all the confessions in the 
world would fail to restore to me the golden 
aspirations of my youth. Still, with the prudent 
management of my share of this unexpected little 
fortune, it will save me from the necessity of 
returning to my old haunts after the war is 
over, if I should be so lucky as to escape hanging 
or transportation.” 

“You must promise me never to go back 
| again among those rude, bad natures, with whom 

it has been your fate to associate for so many 





| years. You have money safficient to insure you 
a comfortable maintenance during the remainder 

of your life, without taking the needless pains of 
| rendering your name longer obnoxious in the 
sight of government. Lydia and I will receive 
ont, our share of the original amount which lay 
in the hands of Overton at the time he practised 
his base imposition upon us, so that with the in- 
terest which has since accrued, it will leave you 
in possession of very nearly four thousand 
pounds—amply sufficient to support you in some 
quiet retreat, far away from those who are fami 


liar with the sad story of your life.” 

“Od's death! you talk as though I were some 
younker of twenty, sister Dorothy, just commen 
ing the world anew, and as susceptible of being 
led astray. Somehow, I see how it is, you ean 
not rid yourself of the impression that I amas 
desperately wicked and depraved character 
True, Iam bad enough, I do not deny. Still I 
am far from being the worst wretch that ever 
lived. I never was cruel, or treacheroas, or 
blood-thirsty. I never was guilty of a really dis 
honorable act in my life, unkese you regard 
smoggling as such, and @ yon do 1 have ber 
fited hundreds of poor fellows as an offeet to thet 
Had I been animpressitde, or penurioas, I might 
have laid by « fortune during the last twenty 
years, whereas I bave saved aething Bat, s 
ter, now lying in the jail os Montreal 1s one whom 





| your devotion, Lieutenant Hart shall yet be saved. 


| ance, for Tam eo well known that I can work* 
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re. f s ur the outlaw took in the mm 
Cc d arle were g nial atmo: phe: , we will strive to forget o } k 

I ive minutes more ‘ora an . 


goa well know—ene fa whom oar poor child | On their arrival, Cora 


: : | 
fi ring y lark opening in the wall 

. . ” figure emerging from a car 1 
took an affectionate leave of Cora, and charging | wer seroau e ; 


here has taken a warmer interest than that which | 
bears the name ef friendship. To save him from 
death, or transportation at the very least, is the 


her companions over and over again to see that 
no harm came to her, she slipped some money in | p 
her hand at parting, but how much Cora could 


on their way to the jail. 


4 yor varden 
resented the card of admission to the ward 


she had received from the governor, and was con- | 


Cora made no reply, but burying her face in 
her lover’s bosom, wept silently till she heard the | 


far above him 
seemed to uncoil, and swing itse!t out clear of 
the wall, and then to descend 


The next moment the object 


The rope stid 


the outside. Ab ten | 
Sd | een re pal ” she whisper- | swiftly through the hands of the prisoner, an 1 
abe ainamrane 4 ‘ tiously and the next moment the young licutenant stool 
i t cautious } ’ y 
ed, “ there willbe no moon. Act cau ’ ; 
ly, for I shall live hours in minutes till I | apon terra fir eam 5 Sets: Ge ctu 
{age » f fety.”” “ Follow me!” whispered Searle, t! 
ised of your safety. 
eae ted of the lovers met in one burning, be was firmly on his ye Ay eee a 8S 
i ii s. and as the heavy iron door swung | The young age req oooh the sogectin 
social : jai . i but followed the outlaw t ey came t 
i e pe lor, Cora stood | tion, bu 
es at ceca Ao moment | the spot where the rope ladder had been thrown 
ready to accompany him. n ’ 
she found herself in the open air, any! the 
walls of the prison, and with ® fluttering a0 
she hurried on through the gate, past the sentinel, 
to the spot where she had left the outlaw. 


errand which has brought me here to-night. ‘He 
can be saved, bat in order to effect his liberation, 
or escape, Cora mast accompany me to Montreal, 
obtain admission to the prison, and place in his 
hands such means for facilitating our object as I 
have been able to provide. As for her safety in 
this undertaking, I will be answerable for that 


not tell, though she discovered the next day that 
the little roll contained six five pound Bank of 
England notes. 

It was so dark that when Cora entered the car- 
riage it was with difficulty she could see her hand 
before her. The carriage rolled out into the 
high street of the town under the skilful guidance 
of the faithful Giles. 

“ Drive directly for St. Cesaira,” said Searle, 
as he sank back into his seat, and commenced 
giving Cora stil further instructions as to the 
somewhat important part she was to play on the 
morrow. 


ducted up two flights of steps, and the ae 
a long echoing corridor to one of the rear cells 0} 
the prison. The next moment the turnkey ap- 
plied a key, and the ponderons iron door swung 
creaking back upon its hinges. isin 

“ This is the cell!” said the turnkey, civi 4 
“You can enter and I will close the door. ; 
shall call for you in half an hour—and sooner i 
you wish.” 

Cora passed in, and the door clanked to after 
her. The next instant she was fondly clasped 
in the arms of the young ee ‘ a . 

“ ven’ dearest Cora, how ca ; a 

‘ ‘Monte, bo eee ise gc oe i aa iden un- | tion of the bargeman + abode 
fara Twain pon?” ) aleergpemcipesrt ps ates i 2 ibe the almost hysterical joy of Cora when she 
prec psig. ore i ir hero- | der his arm, and walked away in the direction of | scribe t s o ee eee “4 noe cata nbo 

“That you shall know,” replied our fair here ; pad ihe pi re ie back | fret rer may io ny with ht 

——— . widently occupied by the humbler class | uncle and Jean Guilot. & ’ \ 
isit.”” street, evidently y 
my visit. 


with my life.” 

“Js there no one else upon whom you can 
rely for assistance? I should hardly feel myself 
justitied in consenting to this strange proceeding. 
Can you net find some one who will do equally 
well?” 

“ Yes, if you will show me some one who takes 
an equal interest in his fate.” 

For a moment Mrs. Erwin was silent and 
troubled. ; 

“ Will not money procure such assistance a8 


over, and where Jean Guilot was still —— 
“ Mount first,” whispered the outlaw, “and be 
careful to place your feet firmly in the loops.” 
Once safely on the other side, and oar three 
adventurers hurried with all speed in the diree- 
We will not de- 





CHAPTER XXI. 
MEETING OF THE LOVERS. 


Tue first faint streaks of morning light found 


you require?” she at length said. ie 
“Qd’s death, sister Dorothy, this is not a 
smuggling expedition, if it was I could find plenty 
of help. And plenty of assistance I could find, 
such as it is, for money ; but to do so would only 
be to defeat my plan, and rivet his chains the 
tighter. During the present state of excitement, 
no man would be allowed to pass: the portal of 
the prison, without first having his person care- 
fully searched ; and that ordeal we must avoid if 
we wonld rescue him. Here is a little vial—you 
see it,” said the outlaw, drawing ‘it from his 
pocket ashe spoke, and displaying it to view— 
“ encased in copper. This I have kept constantly 
by me for the last seven years. It is one of the 
most remarkable agents known to chemistry. 
It has a magical effect upon iron, decomposing 
it almost the moment it touches it, so that an inch 


our adventurers within a few miles of the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence, directly below the city 
of Montreal. The night had been chilly, but | 
Cora had been wrapped so warmly in sott furs 
and woollens, that she did not suffer much from 
the cold. Giles drove directly to the ferry-boat 
which plied from this point of the river to the 
city, but as he passed through the village he 
pointed out to Searle a small inn at which he 
promised to put up till their return. 

In a few minutes Cora and her uncle were 
landed on the quay at Montreal, and in almost 
as brief a space they were conveyed by an officious 
hackman to the palatial residence of Lord Dur- 
ham. Here they alighted and were conducted 
by a servant in livery to the reception-room of 
the new governor. He was a medium-sized, 
rather dark-complexioned man, attired in the 











bar of iron may be snapped asunder as readily as 
a pipe stem. This, with instructions how and 
when to use it, with a small roll of twine tor the 
purpose of drawing up a rope to his cell in the 
jail, by which at the appointed time he may 
make his descent into the jail yard, must be con- 
veyed by some means into the prisoner’s cell, and 
on one but a woman can do it, and no woman 
will undertake to do it, you see, except she 
tukes an unusual interest in the fate of the cap- 
Pe 
a now interposed earnestly in favor of her 
uncle’s plan, and after a good deal of persuasion, 
Mrs. Erwin finally ¢ d on ¢ that 
Giles should accompany them to a small town 
this side the St. Lawrence, where he was to re- 
main with the carriage while they crossed over 
to Montreal, and on their return was to convey 
them back to Churchville. ; 

It was now about nine o’clock in the evening, 
and Searle proposed starting the moment the 
carriage could be got ready. Giles was accord- 
ingly summoned, and being a shrewd fellow, readi- 
ly entered into. the spirit of the plot. During 
the time occupied in getting the horses ready, 
Cora, at the suggestion of her uncle, stitched 
some thirty feet of twine into the hem of the 
pelisse she was to wear. . SL. 


“ f: 








? 
her luxuriant hair, which she wore coiled behind 
after the fashion of the times, she took the vial 
which was about an inch anda half in length, 
and a halfinch or so in diameter, and twisting it 
in among the braids, carefully re-adjusted the 
coil, so that the most vigilant inspector would 
have failed to detect it. 
“Od’s death!” exclaimed Searle, “I never 
should have thought of that ; and no man in the 
world would prove himself so ungallant as to 
insist on disarranging a pretty woman’s hair.” 

Taking the small pareel which he had brought 
with him, Searle stepped into an adjoining room, 
and in five minutes after, a hale, pot-bellied old 
gentleman, apparently about seventy, silver-hair- 
ed, with gold-bowed spectacles, and a jolly rubi- 
cund nose, entered the room. 

Cora and her aunt starting up uttered a sim- 
ultaneous exclamation of surprise, and both stood 
gazing at this unexpected apparition in mute 
astonishment. The dog, with his finer instincts, 
was the first to see through the metamorphosis, 
for in spite of his disguise, he knew his master. 

[SEE ENGRAVING. | 

“ Od's death, old fellow, if the functionaries of 
the law were as sharp-sighted as you, it would 
prove no easy matter to bamboozle them !”’ cried 
the outlaw, with a hearty laugh. 

“ Why, Uncle Searle, your disguise is perfect,” 
cried Cora, laughing in concert with her aunt. 
“ No one would doubt but you were some silver- 
haired old patriarch of seventy winters, instead of 
the strong hale man of five-and-forty that you 
are.” 

“You know it is necessary my appearance 
should correspond with the character I am to 
play. Lam tobe the indulgent, loyal old uncle, 
ou my way to Montreal to indulge a capricious 
whit of my niece, who wishes to see my nephew, 
whe, in spite of my express commands, has been 
mixed up in the late rebellion, and is now lodged 
in jail, Of course, I shall be decidedly loyal, and 
extremely indignant with my young kinsman 
for pursuing the course be has, and by expressing 
my determination not to see him myself, shall 
the more readily ebtain a permit for my niece to 
do so.” 


“Supposing,” inquired Mrs. Erwin, “that 


own 


undress uniform of a British officer. He was 

walking up and down the room in company with 

another officer, much older looking than himself, 

attired in full regimentals, and with a long sword 

clanking at his side at every step. In this im- 
portant personage; the disguised outlaw recog 
nized the stern and invincible commandant of her 
majesty’s forces in Canada, Sir John Colborne. 
Both the governor and the commandant bent @ 
seurching glance on the intruders, as the servant 
with a sing-song drawl, an octave lower than 
that of a street crier, announced the name of 
“ Squire Goodman, of Dr ville.” 

“By my beard!” exclaimed the Bovernog in 
a low tone, “ but this pursy old magistrate has a 

rfect Venus in tow.” 
sae Yes, fair to middlin’!” growled Sir John, 
who was no connoisseur in the matter of female 
loveliness. ‘But see what they want, and aan 
them about their business off hand, for this affair 

ell you admits of no delay.” 

"yak during this brief colloquy, had been 
waddling forward after the plethoric fashion of 
an old gentl of “unbounded stomach,” = 
bowing at every step with an amusing bovine 
grace. Cora advanced modestly a few paces 
behind the outlaw, with her eyes bent upon the 
heavy Brussels carpet, which gave 

sardo Tor you?” 

“Not for me, my lord,” answered Searle, bow- 
ing almost to the floor, and imitating to perfec- 
tion the peculiar tone of an old gentleman who 
wishes to render himself agreeable, “but my niece 
here, who has taken an odd whim into her head, 
you can, my lord, if you choose, do her a service. 
It is hard work for me to deny my niece, and she 
knows it, the minx, and so she has trooped me 
all the way from Drummondville to ask a favor 
of your excelleney which Iam almost ashamed 
toask. I have a nephew, a wild and thought- 
less young man, who has taken a part in this 
shameful rebellion, which every loyal man who 
has a drop of good English blood in his veins, 
must lament, who is now confined in Montreal 
jail, where, with others, he is shortly to be tried 
for treason. Do not misunderstand me, your 
excellency, I do not come here as an advocate in 
his behalf—far from it; for I sincerely think he 
richly merits his fate, whatever it may be. But 
my niece, you understand, my lord—such things 
are common—is desirous of obtaining a last in- 
terview with this misguided young man.” 

“It is somewhat out of our province,” said the 
governor, “but it would be hard denying so fair 
an applicant. If I understand you, you wish a 
permit for yourself and niece to enter the prison?” 
“Not me, my lord, but my niece. I hardly 
think I should come as far from Drummondville 
on such an errand on my own account. No, 
your excellency, I have no sympathy with such 
as he. I should not visit him if the doors were 
thrown’ wide open.” 

“Tt is your niece then who wishes admission 


to the prison, and not yourself?” querled the 
governor. 

















“Yes, your excellency, my niece only ; not 
myself.”’ 

“Sir John,” said the governor, turning to his 
grizzly companion, “ will you write a permit for 
this young lady to enter the jail ?”” 

Sir John deliberately drew a card and pencil 
from his pocket. 

“ The name of the applicant and the prisoner ?” 
he inquired, in his usual brusk manner, 

“Ah, these matter-of-fact details,” said the 
governor. “ The name of your niece, if you 


please, and the prisoner whom she is desirous to 
Visit ?”" 


With a trembling hand she then threw off her 
bonnet and pelisse, and after unrolling the coil 
of hair, and removing the vial which the outlaw 


of her majesty’s subjects. The moment they | 
entered this locality, Searle began to inet 
her, and was soon in possession of all that hac 

, 


had given her, she let down the hem of her 
pelisse, and drew forth the twine she had con- 
cealed there, while her lover gazed upon her 
strange doings with an air of unrelieved  per- 
lexity. 
‘ is chin Y” she said placing the vial and the 
roll of twine in his hands, “and pray do not for- 
get any part of the directions I am about to give 
you. I have a friend with me who is to assist 
youin escaping from the jail to-night at precisely 
eleven o’clock. This little vial, he desired me 
to tell you, contains a powerful chemical prepa- 
ration that with a few applications, will 80 affect 
iron as to render it brittle as glass. He bids you 
use it on the bars of your cell the moment that 
I leave you, and as soonas it is dark, you must 
wrench off a sufficient number of them to admit 
of your egress, and then lower the twine, so that 
he can attach a rope by which you are to make 
your descent into the jail yard. He will have 
everything ready to facilitate your escape after 
that—not only from Montreal, but onneme the 
line, where, ere the setting bet —. s sun, 
‘ou will be safe—safe, thank heaven ! 

i “And to whom, dear Cora, besides yourself, 
am I indebted for this timely assistance ?” 

“To one who was with you at the battle of 
Grand Brulé—one who brought me the sad ows 
of your incarceration, and who had p 


transpized, even to the promise she had a 
her lover to fly with him, on condition he would | 
second their attempts in his behalf. 
“ Od’s death! then to set the captive free, my 
puss is compelled to marry him Well, well, 
worse catastrophes than that have apposed, bet 
Iam glad you was not so far carried away by Pe | 
happy prospect as to forget the location of the 
"Sal blushed, and clung still closer to his arm 
that she might hide her confusion. At length 
they entered a narrow back alley, and passed on 
to a low, wooden house, which, if anything, pos- 
sessed a less squalid appearance than the “gee 
ity of its neighbors. Here they paused, “: 
Searle gave a sharp rap on the street door. 
moment after it was responded to by a stout, 
short, slipshod, and rather shabby-looking wo- 
man of thirty-five, who accosted them with a 
mongrel French accent. She knew the outlaw 
the moment he addressed her in his natural tones, 
in spite of his almost perfect disguise; aig 
catching him by the hand with the familiarity 0 
& man, she said : “re 

= in, come in! 

= ronet aot ! "Mrs. ~ aren — Searle, 
ne as 8 hted as a lynx! . 

Mot phd: = + moma but sharp-eared ! 





me, months before, to watch over you! my uncle, 
Searle Johnson !” ; 

“Ah, I know him well! A true patriot, and 
as brave an officer as ever did battle in the holy 
cause of freedom.” 

“And now,” pursued Cora, as she began re- 
adjusting her soft brown hair as she had worn it 
on her entrance, “ you will try and remember all 
I have told you, will you not?” 

For a moment the prisoner paused and gazed 
into the earnest, inquiring eyes of the fair ques- 
tioner. 


“Am Ito 4,” he at length said, “ that 
a sod neath country 7 
“If my uncle is to be believed, there is none— 
at least for the present. The patriots were com- 
pletely routed, first at Grand Brulé, and after- 
wards at St. Benoit, and scattered, save a few of 
desperate fortunes, no one knows whither.” 
“Alas! alas!" exclaimed the young lieutenant 
wringing his hands, “and now I am offered lib- 
erty—not the dear, grand liberty I had so fondly 
hoped for—but the liberty to become a yolun- 
tary exile, never more to return. Cora, Cora! 
let us understand each other. I £0 not alone 
from this prison! What is life or liberty to me 
without the sunshine of thy presence? Wilt thou 
accompany me on this self-imposed exile ?”’ 

“O, Charles, dear Charles! how can I with- 
out the consent of my friends? And how, O, 
bitter fate, can I ever expect to obtain their 
sanction to such a step? ©, Charles, Charles! 
that may not be; but wherever you go—however 
long you may be absent, my poor heart shall 
hover round you, borne on the longing wings of 
never dying hope; and, if for a thousand years 
it kept on beating, it should never acknowledge 
any other love than thine !’” 

Tears filled the eyes of the fair speaker, and, 
with a sob of bitter anguish, her head sank weari- 
ly on her lover’s shoulder. 

“Cora! you must go with me. I will accept 
your kind proposals of escape on no other con- 
ditions. All places would be alike to me with- 
out thy sweet society, and constant, kindly smile. 
If I am ever again to be separated from thee, it 
shall not be by my own voluntary act. No, life 
of my soul! I swear before heaven I would 
sooner end the dismal tragedy of my pitiful life 
within these prison walls. My fate from this 
hour hangs in your hands, and on your decision. 
Think well before you act, for on that decision 
rests the future happiness or misery of us both. 
O, Cora, Cora! say but that you will fly with 

me, and I promise you by every sacred tie, and 

hope, that, if it rests in the power of man to 

render your life happy, you shall never repent 

the step; and I am sure all will be well with 

your friends the moment we have explained to 

them the fervor and earnestness of our loves, 

which have forced us, much against our wills, to 

act without their sanction.” 





one another—and yet, so much! 


“O, Charles, Charles! we know so little of | in the jail yard. After listening f 


O, dear, I | to see that all was quiet, the outlaw erept cau- 


Pp the ly woman, with a gay 
h. ’ 
ee wal, we will not dispute upon that point ; 
but where is thy good man, Jean? I have some 

work for him for the night.” ; 
“Ah, messieur,” exclaimed the woman, with a 
sigh, “he has had hard luck for a time back. 
He has just returned from corking his boat, — 
is taking a bite in the kitchen. Jean, Jean! 
she cried, throwing open the door of the room in 
question, “ here is some one you will be pleased 
to see.” 
The next moment an athletic fellow in a red 
Panpelshixt and duck trowsers. presented him- 
“Od’s death, Jean, you never saw me in the 
character of a magistrate before, ha, ha!” 
“Sacre! by the virgin, it is Searle Johnson !” 
The two men shook hands cordially, and then 
Searle made known his errand, and promised 
Jean Guilot a golden guinea for his 


lost no time in making their way to that section 
of the river where the bargemen kept their boats, 
and in @ very short space ot time, Jean landed 
them in safety on the opposite shore, Tt was 
now about half an hour after midnight, and 
our little party lost no time in making their way 

to the village where Giles was to await them. 

The carriage was soon in readiness, and Giles 
and the outlaw drove round to the spot where 
Cora and her lover had been left to await them. 
In another moment they were seated comfortably 
side by side on the hind seat of the vehicle, and 
Giles was urging the now thoroughly recruited 
horses briskly over the road they had waverea 
that morning. They passed through St. c esaira 

some two hours before light, and reached Church- 
ville an hour after sunrise, compassing 4 dis- 
tance of near seventy miles in eight hours. 

During this somewhat protracted ride, the 
lovers had ample opportunity to discuss their 
prospects for the future, and to decide upon 
some suitable place of refuge. It was arranged 
that the party should remain in Churchville till 
Giles could obtain a fresh relay of horses, and to 
avoid a scene, it was agreed that Cora should 
smuggle what things she desired to take with her 
for her immediate use, into the seat-box of the 
carriage, and without acquainting her aunt with 
her new formed resolution of flying with the 
young patriot, she should resume the journey 
under pretence of secing her lover safely ACTOSS 
the line, leaving to Searle the somewhat disagree- 
able task of informing her decorous relative of 
her flight. Of course’ the conversation of the 
lovers was carned on in whispers, so that Giles 
was as ignorant of all these plans and intentions, 
as though he had been fifty miles away. 

Mrs. Erwin was overjoyed at the safe return 
of Cora, and her greeting to the young patriot 
was one of almost motherly kindness. She in- 
sisted on hearing all the particulars of their ad- 
venture, and while the outlaw was thus occupied 
in entertaining her, Cora found opportunity, un- 
perceived by any one, to convey a a 
of _her wardxoke fer "Rf thieseoming necessity 
which required her to make use of deception even 
in this case, 

While our little party were enjoying the lux- 
ury of a good warm breakfast, Giles returned 
with a pair of fresh horses, which were speedily 
attached to the carriage, and our adventurers 











CHAPTER XXII. 
ESCAPE OF THE PRISONER. 

Tue night settled in cloudy and dark, and 
with everything prepared, even to a rope ladder 
for scaling the high wall which enclosed the yard 
of the prison, Searle and Jean started not far 
from ten o’clock, on their secret mission to the 
jail, leaving Cora behind with the bargeman’s 
wife, her heart in the meantime a prey to the 
most intense restlessness and anxiety; for the 
success or failure of the enterprise were the two 
freat questions now at issue in our heroine's 
mind, 

A brisk walk of ten minutes brought the two 
men in sight of the jail, which rose up vague and 
shadowy in the distance. With cautious steps 
they drew nearer till they stood within the shel- 
ter of the wall which intervened between them 
and the rear of the prison. Neither moon nor 
Stars were visible, and it was so dark that objects 
could not be made out at any great distance. 
Everything was so still about the gloomy, 
leviathan-like Structure, that the “ tramp! 
tramp!” of the seutinel, making his accustomed 

round, was distinctly heard, and even their low- 
est whispers sounded painfully loud. 

“He's making his hourly round of the jail 

yard,” whispered Jean. ‘“ For the next hour the 

coast will be clear. The sentinel wont stand 

shivering in the cold while he can get a comfort- 

able smoke in the guard-room.” 


d their seats in the carriage, and were 
whirled on as fast as such a cluinsy vehicle could 
be, in the direction of Highgate, and from the 
to St. Albans. 

Here the parting scene was to take place, for 
from this point Lieutenant Hart was 
to take passage down the lake to the nearest 
town connecting with Boston by stage—Boston 
being his present point of destination. But the 
blank amazement of Giles can be better imagined 
than described, when he saw the various articles 
of female attire transferred from the carriage-box 
toa small travelling trunk which had been pur- 
chased for their accommodation, and our heroine 
taking a tearful farewell of Searle, and charging 
him not to forget to explain everything fully on 
his return, and the next moment hurried away 
by the young lieutenant to the boat which ‘ 
take them down the lake. 


nee 


expected 


Was to 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE MARRIAGE. ¢ ONCLUSION, 


Tue lake was not yet sufficiently frozen to 
prevent navigation, although there were some 
slight incrustations of ice along the shore, and 
the weather was remarkably mild for Dec: tber, 
so that there was little immediate prospect of ite 
freezing any worse. The boat on which they 
took Passage was evidently a cross hetween a 
scow anda ferryboat, and was propelled by steam, 
which carried them puffing down the lake at the 
rate of about eight miles an hour. 


A few days and the fugitives were safely arrived 





“Od’s death! then we had better improve the 
time, for I can no longer hear his measured | 
tread on the frozen ground.” | 
In another moment the rope ladder was thrown 
ver the wall, lodging one of the central loops over 
one of the numerous spikes that bristled like a 
formidable row of shark’s teeth along its entire 
length. In a briefer space than it takes to record 
it, Searle had scaled the barrier and landed safely | 


| 


o 





vr a moment 


| that they could not he at once 


| letter toa Teapectalle « 
| thither proceeded at once 
clergyman he was addressed by his 
Charles Hartley. 


in Boston, weary but happy. Here they found 
marric 4, as the 
law required the pre-publication of the purpose, 
for at least a fortnight 3ut learning that he 
could proceed to Providence, 


and he at 
united to Cora, the fugitive 


once 
Patnot obtained @ 


lergyman in that city and 
finee before the 
true name 
Cora trembled y olently when 





— 





nee 





you succced in accomplishing vour purpose, what 


know not what to say, or do!” 
is to become of the young wan after ? 


| she heard the name of Hartley pronounced, and 


it? gazed up with @ startled inquiring 
“Goodman is the name of my niece,” : ‘ 


| tiously across the open space till he reached the 
, 

prompt- “Let me decide it, love, let me decide it. J] 
Have you | ly answered the oudaw, , 


glance into 
% < securer shelter of the rear walk of the prison, | her lover’s face. The quirk eve of the ye ung 
made any calculation how seu are to shield him | prisoner is ikachicama ace alias | know your father, and though he would unques- | where, after feeling his way along for some dis- patriot observed the troubled expression whieh 
from pursuit? Of cogrse you will be pursued, | Sir John wrote a tew words on the back of the | tionably discourage the course which I regard as | tance, his hand! caste m contact with the piece | swept over the features of » ur heroine, and bend 
the moment Lieutenant Hart js missed.” card and handed it to the governor. - } hecessary to our futare happiness, yet Iam con- | of twine which Cora had smuggled into the prison 
“Once across the line and he is safe,” answer- 


ing his head, he said iy a 
and which Lieutenant Hart had anxiously low- ’ 
ered some minutes before. 


fident he will not only be satistied, but pleased 
with our union. 


* That is sufficient,” he said, 
The governor read it aloud; “ |} 
Miss Goodman to the 


gentle wh sper 
Yes, dear Cora, it is ever 
ed Searle. 








It will make but little difter- 
ence in our life long happiness, whether we are 
wedded beneath the shelter of thy father’s roof, 


1 a8 vou hear: I 


did not 
lease show 


cell of Lieutenant Hart.” } 
“ That will unlock the portal for you,” 


In another moment 
of time the strong rope which the outlaw had 
hot forgotten to take with him, was made fast to 





“And has he the ready means to provide for 
himself when there ?”” 


i 
‘ | 
*Od's death! if he has, he is better aff than i 
| tion of the head. 
! 
| 
| 


am Charles Hartley, burt I abl revinte 
my name for the parpose of deceiving you, dar. 


ling 
he said, | 





Your friends, ere this, know who I an 
or under the glorious flag of a free republic.” | the string, and Upon giving it a slight jerk after- for I imparted the secret to vour 1 
vassing the card to Cora wi bene: : - : oF BNrle just pre 
I yg ra with a gallant inchna- “O, Charles! I know not but I am deciding | wards, he felt the rope moving upward vious to our departure from St Alhwr 1 
most of us! I ' H , of. Alten. | haow, 
. ' <a wrong, but I will go with you, will go with € stood out a few feet from the shelter of 
Mrs. Erwin took a lamp and passed out of “A thousand thanks to your excellency,” re- | ne 6 * 6 : 
the room. She was absent only a few moments, | : Ber 


dearest one, you will forgive me for kee 


i ; s long in ignoran f thix fact? 
plicd our heroine, dropping he: i mee a“ 


the wall, 





” you 
r eyes beneath | * 

the steady and admiring gaze of Lord Darham, 
and shrinking behind her uncle, 


} profoundly bowing his acknowled 


where he could look up at the topmost 


- row of barred w 
and returned just as Giles, encased in a heavy @ windows, though even from 


pileteloth coat and mittens, entered the room 
aud announced the carriage ae in waiung. 


“ God bless you, Cora! 







As I live, you shall 
| never repent this generous love and devotion. | distance they were scarcely 

Henceforth we will be all the world to each othe r; | the darkness 4 
' and far away, beneath the shelter of sume more 


Dhad seve ral 
thas | reasons for doing aa I did 





but rou shall know 
who was still 


ements. 





distinguishable from — them all by-and-by 
Sh A minute and a half might have Ce 
ee 


possibly elapsed after that, when the keer 





ra preseed the hand of 





young hushand 
f od er , thar al 
eye of aod em IASY said that she f 


















































bottom of her heart; but, that she was vexed, 
after all, to think that she could not have shared 
his secret sooner. 

Mrs. Hartley wrote two letters, one to her 
father, and the other to her Aunt Erwin. In the 
former she enclosed her marriage certificate from 
the Rev. Mr. Wumly, and craved the forgive- 
ness of her parents for the hasty and unadvised 
step she had taken, adding the reasons which we 
have already given. 

At the end of a fortnight the happy couple 
received a letter from Judge Flemming, in which 
he freely forgave the fugitive pair, saying that 
they had only fulfilled the requirements of their 
uncle’s will, and the only objection he had to 
urge was, that he could not have been present 
to give away the bride. He also encouraged 
them to hope that at no distant day he should be 
able to procure a free pardon for that obscure 
rebel, Charles Hartley, whose name, happily, was 
not even known to the invincible Sir John Col- 

borne, though he had offered a large reward for 
the re-capture of Lieutenant Hart, or the arrest of 
the parties who had assisted in his escape. 

After parting company with our heroine and 
her lover at St. Albans, Searle and Giles returned 
to Churchville, and after acquainting his sister 
with the particulars of their flight, which state- 
ment was fully corroborated by the overseer; 
and likewise the additional fact that Lieutenant 
Hart was none other thanCharles Hartley, he 
bade good-by to Mrs. Erwin, and shaking Rinal- 
do by the paw, who, owing to his late indolent 
habits, and luxurious style of living, had now 
grown to be nearly as ponderous as a tolerably 
sized bear, he took his depart@re for Point Pele 
Island, the last stronghold of the patriots. But 
their forays upon the surrounding country, which 
an inclement winter and a scarcity of provision 
rendered inevitable, could not long escape the 
vigilance of Sir John, who had followed up his 
advantages with the promptness and decision 
which characterized,all his actions as a military 
leader. 

He was known to be equally summary in his 
treatment of prisoners, for he had already vir- 
tually reduced the country to a state of military 
despotism, and those who were unfortunate 
enough to fall into his hands, were quickly des- 
patched, vitfer by a platoon of musketeers, or by 
dismal convict ships to Bermuda. 

The rebels in the Upper Province had already 
been subdued by the citizens, led on to victory 
by Sir Francis Bond Head, at the expense of but 
one serious engagement ; and now the attention 
of Sir John being called more particularly to the 
insurgents of Point Pele Asland, whose numbers 
were hourly increasing, he ordered Colonel 
Maitland to dispossess them of this stronghold 
without delay. The gallant colonel accordingly 
started from Ambherstburg with several com- 
panies of the 32d and 83d regiments, two six 
pounders and a large escort of volunteer cavalry. 

They approached cautiously by night, but 
Colonel Bradley who had sent out his Indian 
runners, was fully apprised of their movements, 
at least twe hours before they came in sight of 
the island, and rallying his entire force, he pre- 
pared to maintain his position, though he was 
well aware from the reports he had received, that 
the enemy outnumbered the patriot force two to 
one. He knew that if routed from their present 
position, that there would be but little hope for 
the cause, and he determined to sell his little 
army as dearly as possible. According to the 
historians of the day the action which ensued, 
and which lasted throughout nearly the whole 
of the succeeding day, assumed the character of 
bush fighting. The island, though not heavily 
wooded, was covered with a dense growth of un- 
derbrush, which certainly precluded all chances 
of anything like an open contest at arms, and 
therefore there was no other alternative than that 
of tighting each one for himself. The extent of 
the island was about seven miles, and hour after 
hour the battle raged with unabated fury. On 
every side was heard the clash of swords, the rat- 
tle of muskets, and the occasional booming of 
the six pounders. Above all arose a dense, 
never-ceasing cloud of smoke, floating away to 
the westward over the frozen surface of the lake. 

Searle stood firmly at the head of his outlaw 
band, which had now dwindled to less than two 
hundred brave fellows, where at the battle of 
Grand Brulé they had numbered five hundred 
strong—some had showed the white feather, 
others had been taken prisoners, but the major 
part had fallen either there, or during the subse- 
quent defence of St. Beaoit. Of his three com- 
panions, long since introduced to the notice of 
the reader, only one had found his way to the 
island. 
before, from an attack of fever and delirium— 


Carleton had died nearly five months 


effect of a strong predisposition to over-indul- 
gence in alcoholic stimulants; and Lieutenant 
Hicks, who had been taken prisoner nearly three 
months since, was now on his dismal voyage to 
Bermuda, in company with Dr. Wolfred Nelson, 
Bouchette, and others, lately contined in Mon- 
treal jail. Only Lennox remained in company 
with his leader. 

Already for three mortal hours had the sharp 
contest been carried on between the belligerent 
forces, when suddenly from mouth to mouth 
passed the fearful word thar Major Howdley had 
fallen, and that Colonel Bradley had been cut off 
from the main body, where he was still gallantly 
contesting the ground inch by inch with a hand- 
ful of brave tollowers. 

The news tell upon the patriots like the knell 
of defeat. The impetuous M’Keon 
the commencement gf the affray, and Captain 
Van Rensellaer, mortally wounded by a musket- 


had fallen in 





shot, had already been borne to the rear, where 


he now lay s rgling in the embrace of the pale 





phantom, death. 


“Colonel Bradley must be rescued at all haz- | 


ards!” shouted Searle, to his handful of outlaw 
“Tt he is taken, there no longer re- 


of 


followers. 
mains the shadow a hope for us. 
the purpose of the patriots is shaken. Behold! 
they waver; see, they are already flying! 
ward, my men, forward to the rescue of your 
chief, and to the salvation of the canse !” 

At the close of this brief harangue, Searle 
dashed forward in the direction indicated, follow- 





Already | 


For- | 


i 





ed by a score of the more daring and resolute of | 
his companions, and soon came to that part of | 


the island where Colonel Bradley and his hand- 
ful of aids were still desperately fighting. Like 
a wild tornado the fierce band of outlaws swept 


through the ranks of the enemy, only in season | 


to behold the brave veteran fall dying from his 
numerous wounds. 
cleared the distance between them, cleaving with 
a single blow the skull of a young officer with a 
hideous scar upon his lower jaw, who, with a 
cowardly hand—cowardly and treacherous to 
the last, for it was Beckett, as the reader may 
have guessed—drew a pistol upon the dying chief, 
whose bravery would have excited the admira- 
tion and forbearance even of the deadliest foe. 

“ Too late! too late !’’ he gasped, as he saw 
himself surrounded by friends. ‘Alas! there 
were too few who had grown ripe for freedom— 
but the seed is sown, the seed is sown! God 
grant that the harvest may come!” 

Such were the patriot chief's last words. 

Fearful was the contest that now ensued. 
Thirty men surrounded by at least two hundred 
disciplined soldiers; and the thirty determined 
not to be taken alive. Like tigers fought Searle 
and his band of desperate followers. Wounded 
and bleeding at every pore they still fought on— 
fought till more than sixty of the enemy fell to 
pay the price of that dearly-bought victory over 
thirty men. 

The last that Searle remembered, till he found 
himself pinioned and supported by a couple of 
soldiers, on their way with others to Montreal 
jail, by way of Amherstburg, he was lying on 
the ground, his head supported by his old smug- 
gling companion, Lennox, who was likewise 
wounded and bleeding, but who, faithful to the 
“cap’n,” as he called him, was striving to staunch 
the blood from a wound in the neck, the loss of 
which had already rendered him weak and faint, 
in spite of his great physical strength, and a 
reckless determination not to yield to the foe 
while a spark of life remained. On their arrival 
at Amherstburg, he looked around him to see if 
Lennox was among the prisoners, but the famil- 
iar face of the rough smugyler was not there. 

“Thank God!” mentally ejaculated the out- 
law; “the has been spared this. Would to 
heaven that I had been equally fortunate. But 
let them do their worst—lI dety them !’”” 

Though he had suffered greatly from loss of 
blood, his wounds, though numerous, were fav- 
orably reported by the surgeon, and at the end 
of three weeks he was brought up with some 
forty others for trial—or, rather sentence with- 
out trial. Several who were shown to be insti- 
gators of the rebellion, were grimly sentenced to 
be executed, while the larger share were con- 
demned to transportation for life. 

Among the latter was Searle, against whom, 
happily, there existed no other evidence than that 
he was a subordinate leader among the rebels. 
He received his sentence with a resolute inditfer- 
ence, not 1 with defi , and desired to 
know if their liberal and chivalrous souls would 
allow him to write a letter containing three words 
to a very loyal subject of the crown. 

The answer was that he might correspond 
through a third person, the chaplain of the prison. 

On being remanded to his cell, the chaplain 
came to him with the necessary materials for 
writing, and desired to know what he would like 
written. 

“Please date your letter,” said the outlaw, 
“from Montreal jail. After which you need add 
but three words, and my signature.” 

“ Well,” said the chaplain, “ I have dated the 
letter as youdesire. What are the words?” 

“Come to me! Searle Johnson.” 

“ That is all?” 

“Od’s death ! what more would you have ?” 

“ Well, to whom is the letter to be addressed ?”” 

“ Judge Flemming, Sherbrcok, Canada West.” 

“LT have it. Is shall be safely delivered. 
Thank you!” And the chaplain turned away. 

Years have passed. Charles Hartley after 
receiving a full pardon returned to Canada, 
where he is now a respected citizen, surrounded 
by a happy family. Searle after a period of life 
in a penal colony, has also been pardoned, and is 
a hale and hearty old man, in pleasant circum- 
stances, and living among his kindred, and with 
ample means dispensing charity So 
closes the record of our Canadian story. 











LOBSTER FISHING. 


The season for taking these crustacea has be- 
gun, and will continue till July. In the cold 
weather they strike off into deep water, where it 
is probably warmer than near the shore. As the 
warm weather approaches, they leave their deep 
seu-retreats, and coming near the land, immense 
quantities are caught in traps made for the pur- 
pose, with a selt-acting door, which opens as 
they pass through and immediately closes, leav- 
ing the lobsters in “ durance vile.” Lobsters are 
caught on the coast of North America, from the 
St. Lawrence River to the Gulf of Mexico. ‘They 
have been known to live without any sustenance, 
after being caught, for six months. It is estimat- 
ed that not less than 1,200,000 lobsters are car- 
ried into Boston during each season. They are 
sent trom that place, boiled, to every part of the 
State.—New Bedjord Mercury. 





THE STOMACH AND ITS CRAVINGS. 


In the diseases produced by bad food, such as 
scorbutie dysentery and diarrhcea, the patient's 


In another moment Searle | 
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TOPSY AND &L 


BY AGNES D. MERWIN,. 


“ We t, Belle, child, I suppose my wilful little 
pet must have her own way ; 
make her father say ‘ yes,’ when he ought to say 
‘no,’ se away with you, madcap.” 

I needed no second bidding—wild girl that I 


she always does 


THE FLAG CF COR UNION 


sight that met my eye. 


| was—but making a mock curtsey to my grave | 
sire, I danced off through the long hall, ran up | 





stomach often craves for, and dizests things, some | 


of which certainly would be laid down in no 
dietary that ever was invented for the sick, and 
especially for such sick. ‘These are fruit, pickles, 
jams, gingerbread, tat of ham, or of bacon, suet, 
cheese, butter, milk. These cases 1 have seen, 


the patient’s stomach was nght, and the book 
was wrong. The articles craved tor in these 
eases, might have been principally arranged un- 
der the two heads of fat and vegetable acids. 
There is often a marked ditfere between men 
and women in this matter of sick feeding. Wo- 
men’s digestion is yenerally slower.—Florence 


Nightingale, 


nee 







ee 


Commerce is the teacher of civilization. 
Threads of thought, lessons of human advance- 
ment and human policy are spun at cotton-mills, 
and shipped to instruct and civilize the heathen. 
With a cotton shirt, the native Indian enrobes 
himself with lessons, although tor a time he may 
have no knowledge of their intlaence. The cot- 
ton tree—we speak it not irreverently—might be 
cultivated as the Tree of Knowledge— Jerrold 


stairs, and in a few minutes came down equipped 


| for my ride. 


Little Topsy was as wild a pony as was known 
for many a mile round—and as pretty too; jet 
black, with a long, wavy mane and a large, 
spirited eye. I had been lotting on having a 


ride with her many a day, bat my father and | 
brothers had always exclaimed against such a | 
proceeding. But this morning I had commenced 


the siege with the determination to have my will, 
and had proved the truth of the old proverb by 
gaining it. I had not so easily, however, over- 
come the objections of my staid brother Mike, a 
most obstinate young man, by the way, who 
never would let even me (whom every one else 
thought at liberty to do as I pleased) get the 
better of his reason and judgment. 

This same brother of mine, with a will that 
seemed determined as my own, was the first per- 
sun I met on descending from the “ upper re- 
gions.” Placing himself directly in my way, he 
commenced the attack with, “ Now, Belle !’”’ 

“Well, Mike.” 

With great dignity. “ What do you mean by 
risking your neck on that wild pony, that no- 
body but I can ride, when you never were on 
horseback but twice before in your life?” 

“Well, Michacl, I shall be glad to give you 
the information you desire. I’m going because I 
want a good time, and Topsy, if she is named 
rightly, will like one too.” 

“Yes, Belle, I don’t doubt she'll have a nice 
time, but I protest—” 

What his protestation would have been was 
involved in mystery—he was interrupted by tind- 
mg my hand over his mouth. 

“No use procesting, Mike—Topsy and I are 
wilful this morning, so please content yourseit.”’ 

As I spoke these audacious words, I stood on 
the middie steps of a flight of stairs. Mike re- 
tained the dignified attitude and countenance he 
had chosen, and never moved an inch. Seeing 
his determination, I made a low bow, and with 
one bound reached the hall door. Another, and 
I stood beside my brother Joe in the yard, who 


5 , 
ba 8 
‘es ‘ 


As it was, my only sen- 
of 
ment, at the ludicrousness of the scene 


sations were those surprise, —then amuse- 
Before 
me, or rather before Topsy, stood a tall figure 
wrapped in a long black robe, fastened so as to 
conceal the lower part of its face, with its hat 
drawn closely down over its forehead, and to 
complete the mystification of its appearance, a 
black veil of crape fell from ander its hat upon 
its shoulders. Standing directly in my path, in 
the midst of a dark wood, it was silent. Der- 
haps it thought that silence might awe me into 
fear. But this being (whether ghost, goblin, or 
conjuror, I did not comprehend) certainly foand 
itself totally mistaken. We were an odd assem- 
blage—a girl, a pony, and a ghost, in the middle 
of a mud-puddle ! 

But politeness compelled me to acknowled :e 
my gratitude (I don’t mean for my fall) to this 
person, whether man or goblin, as my preserver 
But how should I address him? Would it be 


| polite to call him a ghost? Now I didn't believe 


in ghosts, as I have before stated. Bat what this 
nondescript biped before me was, was entirely 
beyond my comprehension. But it would not 
do to stand eyeing him in that suspicious way 
any longer, so I made a desperate effort. 

“Mr. Ghost,” I commenced, but there I 
stopped ; for the figure moved quickly but noise- 
lessly towards me, and I felt its eye fixed steadily 
on me. I didn’t mean to have been a bit fright- 
ened—but my heart would begin to beat quite 
fast just then. ‘Mr. Ghost,” commenced I. 
Suddenly I felt a cold hand placed on mine. — It 
—this ghost, goblin, or whatever you may call it, 
stood so near me I could have felt its hot breath 
—only ghosts are not supposed to have any. 
But I was fully determined, that come what 
would, not all the ghosts in ghostdom, nor all 
the goblins in the misty land of goblins, should 
frighten me—and whatever were the state of 
Topsy’s nerves, she never would “fess” that 
she had the least idea of the meaning of the 
word “frighten” at that moment. I drew my 
hand resolutely away from his ghostship, with a 
polite bow: “Excuse me, Mr. Ghost,” said I, 
“but you are really too cold to shake hands with 
comfortably.” 

The goblin moved a little nearer, its cold hand 
seized mine again, its sable robe touched my 
dress—tall, grim, dark, it stood beside me in its 
immovable silence. I stepped back a little, and 
endeavored to release my hand, but vainly. Was 
it in human nature that I should stand utterly 
fearless in that lonely forest with that nameless 
thing beside me ¢ 


I felt a dim, chilly horror creeping over me, a 
‘: 





was putting the last touch to the equip of 
my “ bonnie steed.” Joe looked up at my father, 
who was leaning on his axe, with a glance of 
suppressed fun. < 

“ Well, child,” said the latter, “ after such a 
leap as that, I think Topsy will not endanger 
you much if she does leap a few stone-walls.” 

“Belle,” said Joe, “didn’t you say you were 
going through Burton Forest ?” 

“Yes.” , 

“You know they say it 
the daytime ?” 

I sprang to the saddle before he could help me. 

“Never fear, Joe, Topsy and I are not ac- 
quainted with any goblins, and I shan’t have you 
to introduce them; so I think they wont trouble 
us any.” 

So saying I dashed off. Topsy seemed bent 
on good behaviour. She trotted on quite soberly 
for some time, but not satisfied with this, I urged 
her to go faster. She quickened her pace to a 
canter. All this was very well, but Topsy knew 
she had me all to herself now, and she had her 
ideas of a good time as well as myself. More- 
over Topsy felt her dignity slighted that I had 
not shown more timidity in her presence. She 
turned her head round to me, and there was a 
sly expression in her eye I didn’t quite like. It 
was quite convenient for her purpose that there 
happened to be a stone in the way which she 
could pretend to be frightened at—quite so. 

She did not fail to take advantage of it, and I 
fuund myself dashing through Burton Forest at 
an alarming rate. But if Topsy thought she 
could get rid of me so easily, she found herself 
mistaken. I was not at all pleased with the idea 
of having her leave me in such a gloomy place, 
for I was certain I should have a fit of the blues 
if she did. I could not stop her by entreaties or 
checks; so becoming very affectionate, I threw 
my arms around her neck, thinking she would be 
pleased with my confiding disposition, and deign 
to accommodate her pace to my desires. But 
Topsy was too bright for me. She was alike 
immovable to threats, entreaties, or caresses. 
The trees went by me like 80 many locomotives, 
and Topsy was evidently determined they should 
not exceed her in speed. But whatever was the 
cause of her hurry, and however desirous she 
was of arriving at the place of her destination 
(of which she had left me in blissful ignorance), 
disappointment was her fate. 

Just as I had concluded to abandon myself to 
my fortune, and began to think that fortune was 
to “go all day and to go all night,” Topsy and 
I were astonished by coming to a sudden halt— 
the cause of which was a hand placed upon her 
Notwithstanding the extreme obstinacy 


is haunted, even in 
‘ 


bridle. 


Thad displayed in clinging so tenaciously to her | 


before, Topsy’s wishes were now fulfilled, in one 
respect at least. The violence of the shock I 
received in the suddenness of our interruption, 


threw me from my saddle. I found myself all 


not by ones, nor by tens, but by hundreds. And | & once seated in the midst of a mud-paddle, and 


| picking myself up in haste, I left one shoe in the 


mire. My riding-cap falling off also, took my 


comb with it, and enhanced the elegance of my 
i 


position. The skirtof my dress was also literally 
The first thing I noticed 
was Topsy, who stood looking at me with an 


covered with mad. 


expression which was certainly very exultant, 
and I verily believe to this day, that she was 
very grateful to the person who stayed her course 
for my overthrow. 

From Topsy, my eye fell on the person who 
had dared to place himself before that wilful an- 
imal. If I had been nervous, timid, or super- 
stitious, I should have fainted, or shown some 
other equally sensible signs of feeling at the 





seized my dizzy head, and for the first 
time in my life, I realized the power of fear. 

Reader, Belle Graham the dauntless, nearly 
lost her right to her title then. But, kind reader, 
did you ever hear of a ghost who had a cold? 
Alas! alas! for the fallen romance of my ad- 
venture! While grim Horror placed her mask 
upon my brow, my ear was greeted hy a tremen 
dous sneeze! Now we may well imagine that 
the damp air of ghostdom might give any in- 
habitant in it a cold—but this sneeze was by no 
means a ghost-like sneeze—not at all sepulechral, 
but a real, bona jside, lusty sneeze. I lifted my 
eyes suddenly to its face, and leaned eagerly for- 
ward. Then the old wood echoed a great shout 
of laughter, and as I pulled off cap and veil from 
the head of my brother Mike, I sprang upon the 
back of Topsy, saying : 

“Belle Graham is still the dauntless, Mike, 
and the ghosts must in future feel that they are 
completely foiled !”” 





DIAMOND CUTTING DIAMOND. 

Signor Dandini was a foreign refagee living 
somewhere in London, but his precise address 
was a seeret which several of his creditors strove 
in vain to discover. The signor picked up a 
living by translanng documents from foreign 
languages for ditferent houses in the city. One 
day u letter arrived, addressed to the signor at one 
of these houses, stating that if he would call on 
the next Thursday at two o'clock, at ihe office 
of Smith & Co., solicitors, they would be happy 
to arrange with him about a translation whic 
would probably bring him in a pretty consider- 
able sum. ‘The signor was ina dilemma. The 
pretty considerable sum would be most accept- 
able, of course, but then he had a strong objec- 
tion to throwing himself in the way of unknown 
solicitors. However, at the time appointed, a 
forejgn-looking individual presented himself at 
the office of Messrs. Smith, and handed in the 
letter addressed by that highly-respectable firm to 
Signor Dandini. “I have received this letter,”’ 
said he, with a strong German accent. “ Ah, to 
be sure, said the principal, “ Signor Dandini !” 
The foreign-looking individual bowel.“ Ah, 
my dear sir,” continued Smith, smiling, ‘ the 
fact is, I am sorry to have been compelled to 
have recourse to a little stratagem, but not know- 
ing your address, we had no other means of yet- 
ting at you—I have to serve you with this writ.” 
The foreigner did not seem in the least surprised. 
He answered—* Hah, ves, mien dear sir. But 
we had recourse to one little stratagem too. I 
am not Dandini. I am one friend of his. He 
was afraid of this—so asked me to come and sce 
about your letter. Good morning, mein dear sir.” 


—Laondon Herald. 





GIRLS, DON’T DO IT. 


In “ Advice to Young Women” 


occurs the 
following : 


“There is a practice quite prevalent 


| among young ladies of the present dav, which 


we are old-fashioned enough to consider very 
improper. We allude to giving daguerreoty pes 
of themselves to young men who are merely ac- 
quaintances. We consider it indeticate in the 
highest degree. We are astonished that anv 
young yirl should sell herself as cheap as this, 
With an accepted lover, it is of course all right. 


| Even in this case, the likeness should he returned, 


if the engagement should by any misunderstand. 
ing cease. 
the eve of any gurl about to give her dayuer- 
reotype to any gentleman acquaintance, let her 
know thatthe remarks made by young men when 
together, concerning what is on ‘her part a piece 
of ignorance or imprudence, woald, if she heard 
them, cause her cheeks to crimson with anger 
and shame. ‘ Were ita sister of ours,’ we have 
often said, with a flashing it & Siste 
of ours!" But that not being the case, we give 
this advice to anybody's sister who needs it, moat 
anxivusly desiring that she should 
preserve her dignity and self-respect. 
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KNOWING TOO MUCH. 

We find in one of the Memphis papers the 
following anecdote of a man who knew too 
much: During the administration of President 
Jackson, there was a singular young gentleman 
employed in the public service at Washington 
His name was G—, he was from Tennessee, the 
son of a widow, a neighbor of the president, on 
which account the old hero had a kind feeling 
for him, and always got him out of his difficulties 
with some of the higher offwials, to whom his 
singular interferences Were distasteful, Among 


' other things, it is said of bim that while he was 


employed in the General Post Office, on one oc- 
casion he had to copy a letter of Major H—, a 
high officer, in answer to an application made by 
an old gentleman in) Virginte or Penusylyania 
for the establishment of a new post-office. The 
writer of the letter often used classical language ; 
in this letter he said the application could not be 
granted, in consequence of the applicant's" prox- 
imity ” to another office. When the letter came 
into G—'s hands to copy, being a great stickler 
for plainness, he altered “ proxumity " to “ near 
ness to.”” Major H— observed it, and asked 
G— why he altered his letter?“ Why,” replied 
G—, “ because IT don’t think the man would un 
derstand what vou meant by proximity. “ Well,’ 
said Major H—, “try him; pat in the ‘ prox- 
imity ’ ajuin.” 

In a tew days a letter was received from the 
applicant, in which he very indignantly said 
“That his father had fought for liberty in the 


| first, and he himself in the second war of inde 





| ing, and is printed upon heery 


If this little paragraph should meet | 


pendence, and he would like to have the name 
of the scoundrel who brought the charge of prox- 
imity or anything else wrong against him!” 
“ There,” said G—, “did I not say sot’ = G— 
carried his improvements so far, that Mr. Barry, 
the postmaster general said to hum, “1 do not 
want you here any longer, you know too much.” 
Door G— went out, bat his old friend the general 
again got bim another place. This time G—'s 
ideas underwent a change. He was one day 
very busy writing, when a stranger calling in, 
asked him where the Patent Office was?) “1 
don’t know,” said G—, “ Can you tell me where 
the Treasury Department is!” said the stranger. 
“No,” said G—.  “ Nor the president’s house #’’ 
“No.” The stranger finally asked him if he 
knew where the Capitol was? “No.” replied G—. 
“Do you live in Washington, sir?’ said the 
stranger. ‘ Yes sir,’ said G—. “ Good lord! 
and don’t know where the Patent Office, Treasury, 
Capitol and president’s house are?” “ Stranger,” 
sail G—, “| was turned out of the post office 
for knowing too much. — I don’t mean to offend 
in that Way again. I am paid for keeping this 
1 believe Ido know that much; but if 
you find me knowing anything more you may take 
my head.” “ Good morning,” said the stranger. 








Our Curious Department, 
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Awful Alternative. 

The last will of a queer old miser, who has just died, 
is much talked of at Vienna He cut off all his nearest 
relatives. and made a very distant one, an extremely 
handsome young girl, sole heiress of his considerable 
property. So far there is nothing extraordinary; but 
there is acondition added to it. The testator was a 
hunchback, and had a club-foot, which defects probably 
had obstructed many attempts of his to marry. He has 
made it, therefore, a condition, sine gua non, that the 
heiress is to get the property only when she marries a 
man shaped as he was. She is, besides, to live in a con- 
vent three months in each year, to pray for his soul. The 
heirs-at-law have attacked this odd last will, on the plea 
that when it was made the testator must evidently have 
been mad. As there is, however, no equity jurisdiction 
in Austria, they may ge task not an easy one. 


A curious Case. 

The reporter of the Memphis Avalanche was present, 
recently, at the disinterment of the body of a young lady, 
who had been buried more than five years. The body 
was enclosed in a metallic case, which, when opened, re- 
vealed the following singular phenomena :—The Lody was 
in an excellent state of preservation—the hair, particu- 
larly, was very lifelike; and, what was more astonishing, 
# full-blown camelia japonica, which some affectionate 
hand had twined in the tresses of the hair, was remark 
ably fresh looking—the leaves retaining their soft, grven- 
ish hue to perfection. 


Strange Accident. 

At Buffalo a Mr. Lohouse and his wife had been away 
from home during the day. On their return they found 
the house full of gus, which had escaped in some way. 
Mr. L., without suspecting danger, lighted a match, and 
a terrific explosion instantly occurred, blowing out the 
windows in the building and shattering it in a serious 
manner, and even blowing gut the windows in buildings 
across the street. Mr. Lohouse was badly injured. though 
not fatally. The explosion made a report like heavy 
artillery, aud startled the whole city, 





" brie ve 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of & new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subscriber on the first of 
January, 1860. It is intended, as ite name indicates, for 
the Hume CikcLe, and its individuality consists in its 
formning just such @ journal as any father, brother, or 
frienu would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, vor adver- 
tixements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
Variety and completeness is attained. It i* printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the FoLio Fokm, preseuting 
ineach number thirty-two large columns of origiual and 
Temily 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely writtes: stories, ahetches, adventures, biograplies of 
eminent men and of famous women, proee and poetic 
«ems, all that is worthy of note im the foreign and de- 
inestic news, gomsip Of the day, eparkiing gems from pew 
books, and wit and humor, forming ® most captivating 
weekly melange. The plan of ite issue, which has been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north. south, east and west. It is entirely 
Neutral in polities, and ali sectional and sectarian wat 
ters, preferring to make iteeif a Watcome Gvest to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions No 
vulgar word of tine will ever sully ite fair pages, which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
ever) ove. In all respects it ia 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plans. intended to 
introduce io the public a corps of SEW aNb PAILLIANT 
WKITKAS , and it will foliow the lead of no other yrurual 
that ix published It presents a chaste and elegant head 
fine white paper ome 
Thus 











rieu, clear fout of type, cast expressly for it 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


a charming visitor for any family in the land = Ip the od 
itorial conduct of the paper. s corps of lady contributors 
are organiael, af well a 
other sex. and it te promised that ne 
the world shall excel @ im pleas.og variety end the enh 
Versa! interest of carts sarcessive ine ae 

Oowning one of the cidmet and largest newspaper wotad 
lishments in the Usiaed States, the subseriber peesesces 
onliteaited feciligies ehieh epeure the evmmpieteure: aod 
excellence of thie new seek!y journal 

TEN“. —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 

Ona Sem meee 
Two Fone mepens 2 
Sez Fcpecnipens 
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* 
SINGLE COPIE® POUR CENTS 
Tee Pisce of ova Usiow and Tas Waacoms Orasrt wil 

be sent vogether for #2 8 year 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
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THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL. 


Over the hills of the warm. bright south 
The freshened airs of the springtime blow ; 

And the sunshine rests in the valleys deep, 
Every day with a warmer glow. 


Over the landscape far and near 

The spring skies smile with a deeper blue; 
And in every valley and meadow wide 

The soft spring verdure grows green anew. 


Soft cloud-shadows pass o'er the fields, 
Tender showers from the light clouds fall, 
And once again in the woodland glade 
The bluebird answers the robin's cail. 


Farth awakens with song and smile, 
Gladness reigns over all the land; 
Giad and grateful our hearts should be 
For the blessings that fall from a Father's hand! 
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WILDMOSS HEATH: 
—or,— 


THE MAGISTRATE'S DAUGHTER. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THB CABIN ON THE HEATH. 


Tux wind moaned dismally over Wildmoss 
Heath — moaningly, wailingly, scattering the 
loose leaves about among the tangled gorse, and 
then sending them ie fantastic clouds over the 
dreary common. It wasa lonely spot right there, 
with but few of the paths beaten which led among 
the prickly shrubs unevenly winding to the little 
hamlet but dimly seen beyond, nestling upon the 
side of the hill; and one unacquainted with the 
paths, where frequently the tangled grasses had 
grown over them, would have found much diffi- 
culty in reaching Woodheath, as the village be- 
yond was called. 

As far as the eye could reach upon this lonely 
common, a picture of strange desolation met the 
view, perhaps the more noticeable from the fact 
of the cosy village being directly in sight, with 
its busy sounds carried directly over the moor as 
evening closed and the lights began to flash 
forth from more than one of the hillside cottages, 
over the thousand acres of flat lowlands lying 
contiguous to the village, with their level surface 
covered with scrub brush, tangled vines, and 
crisp gorse. 

There was but one building upon the whole of 
Wildmoss Heath, and that could scarcely be 
dignified by that name. It was a cabin, only 
one story high, and built in a hollow of the 
Heath ; its roof was thatched with straw, moss, 
and a singular combination of twigs and dried 
brush, while upon each side of this primitive 
structure were erected sheds, which were scarcely 
in better condition than their more imposing 
companion, and which now shook and trembled 
as the force of the wind took them, as it reached 
their frail sides with its ring strength, and 
made them totter, as though about to fall. 

Old “ Boss.’ Cranmere, as he was called, lived 
here with his aged wife, and we must now intro- 
duce the reader: to-them, as they sat before the 
fire in their hovel, and give some notice of their 
curious lives and history ; that is, as much as we 
know of it, but which we can promise is in the 
the main correct. 

Old Boss Cranmere hadnot always inhabited 
this desolate looking cottage, nor had he always 
lived on the dreary heath, but there had been a 
time when he was young and strong and hope- 
ful, although it would be difficult to find any 
relics of either his youth or strength or hope, 
as he sat doubled up before the blazing twigs, 
uttering querulous complaints to the bent crone, 
his wife, at his side. There had been atime 
when old “ Boss ” Cranmere was “ Richard Cran- 
mere, Superintendent of Woodheath Factory,” 
—but O, that was so long ago, it is bewildering 
to think of it. There had been atime when his 
wife was blooming and fair, and proud as the 
superintendent’s wife, when she stiffened out 
her neat gingham. gown and shook her brown 
curls archly,.as the seeretary of the corporation 
eame “all the way up fro’ Lun’non”’ to look 
after the accounts and moneys—but that, too, was 
so many years agone that we almost question 
if the dame herself could recollect it now. 

Ah well! sorrow and misfortune will follow 
the best of us through this life, and to be sure, 
Richard Cranmere and his wife had their share, 
and: had Riclrard been one of those tough, strong- 
willed creatures, who seem to pluck up more 
courage as troubles thicken around them, who 
knews but what he might have been “ Boss ” 
€ranmero atthe factory at Woodheath, instead 
of a shivering old man, nursing his thin shanks 





and abusing his ‘“‘gude wife’ before the fire- | 


place in this iovel on Wildmoss Heath? But 
Dick was not able to cope with his troubles, es- 
pecially when he was accused of using some of 
the faetory’s money by that secretary wha 
everybody said was a “snivelling sneak,” and 
who: believed it was only done because Dame 
Cranmere would always box his ears and tell 
her husband when the aforesaid sneak attempted 
to kiss her. However, Dick received notice to 
appear at the corporation’s office in Lendon, 
and although be made things straight about the 
money, his trowbles upset him so, that he tried 
to forget them in a way that many a better soul 
has tried before now—that was, by frequenting the 
village beer-shop a little teo often. The conse- 
quence was that Dick Cranmere was discharged 
from his situation, and went rapidiy down hill 
from bad to worse. And i¢ was doubly hard 
now, for their two children, a boy and a girl, 
had to be taken care of. 

It would be useless to follow step by step 
Dick’s downfall. It was but the history which, 
alas, we are all acquainted with—first, misfortune, 
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then rum, then ruin !—and notwithetanding his | 


poor wife slaved to keep things from going to 


pieces, and to clothe her poor little Rob and | 


Kitty comfortably and decently, things did go to 
pieces after all, and Rob and Kitty went in rags 
First, Boss worked in the mill, 


then he hired | 


‘of the sea could be heard from afar. 


out for a year in the uplands, then he cut down 
wood, then went to join fishing, and some said 
smuggling parties on the coast, and at last, as 
he “ childer ” grew up, Rob, a remarkably hand- 
some, dark-browed lad, and Kitty, a blithesome, 
golden-haired little witch, the Boss had sunk so 
low that none would employ him, and he be- 
came a vagrant and a wanderer. Alas! what a 
fearful power one man has to drag a whole fam- 
ily into wretchedness. 

But the worst blow of all was yet to fall. Yes, 
the worst. When Rob Cranmere was about 
fourteen years of age, he ran away from his 
home of sorrow and strife, and shipped. Noth- 
ing had been heard of him from that time, and 
the old man seemed to sink deeper and deeper 
into the dark gulf of misery, and his wife be- 
came a sorrowing, stricken woman. Their sole 
comfort now was their daughter; we might al- 
most say their sole support ; and as each summer 
passed over the head of Kitty Cranmere, she be- 
came more beautiful; but as it seemed, the sole 
link which bound them to the earth, or to the 
slightest of earth’s blessings was to be severed. 
So it happened that when their daughter reached 
the age of sixteen, and was beautiful as an angel, 
—yes,and might have been the angel to have 
reclaimed her parents from the sins and weak- 
nesses of the dark past, she fled from her home 
with an itinerant player, a man of notorious bad 
character, and she was lost—lost to them forever. 

It was five years this very night, since their 
daughter had fled from Woodheath, and as each 
year passed, old Boss Cranmere got deeper and 
deeper into the quagmire of trouble and poverty, 
until now the hovel on the heath was their home, 
and what coarse food they ate was hardly earned 
by what old C could render 
the fishermen upon the coast, which was distant 
about two miles. Upon this dismal autumn eve- 
ning the unfortunate couple had broken their 
loaf of common brown bread and supped their 
allowance of goat’s milk, and were huddled close- 
ly by the fire, which shed but a feeble glow of 
light over the ricketty table in the room, and the 
rough stools upon which they were seated—Boss 
and his wife—their poorly clad forms shivering 
once in a while, as the strong, searching blast 
found entrance in a hundred chinks of the crazy 
old hut. 

The old man seemed to be lost in thought, and 
passed his bony, skinny hands in an agitated, 
nervous way over his haggard features and 
across the stubbled gray beard which had been 
allowed to grow upon his face; and his wife 
rocked back and forth before the fire, sighing 
fretfully, and drawing an old worn pea-jacket 
tightly around her narrow shoulders. At last 
Boss spoke—his voice was cracked and husky : 

“ Know’st what day ’tis, an’ noight, ole wo- 
man ?” he asked. 

“Nay, Oi doant, nor care. One day’s as bad’s 
anither wi’ us. Oi kenna tak toime to reckon 
our trubble by t’? munth, nor t’ hour,” was the 
reply, in a complaining tone. 

“Nay, nay, ole woman, thee wouldst na’ be 
sulky if ye reckon ‘tis five years gone this 
moanin’, windy noight, when Kitty left us—” 

« Ah, Kitty—Kitty !” sobbed the old woman, 
rocking herself more violently, and the tears 
trickling down her wasted, wrinkled features. 
Ah! ’tis a very sad sight to see the aged weeping, 
for we all feel powerless to comfort such grief. 

“Kitty ! Kitty!’ murmured the old man, in 
woful accents, as he gazed steadily into the fire. 

“Five years this noight! Ah, Kitty, Kitty, 
darlin’, ye’ve broke yer poor mither’s heart!’ 

“ What a comfort to ha’ her wi’ us now,” so- 
liloquized Boss, as if not hearing what his wife 
was saying. 

“ She’ll ne’er cum back t’ Woodheath, Richard, 
ne’er. Yedruv her awa’ wi’ yer blows an’ drunk- 
en curses, an’ it sarved ye roight that she fled 
awa’—it sarved ye roight.”” And the wife poured 
out her plaint bitterly to the old man. He did 
not resent it now in words, he seemed to feel how 
true was her accusation ; but when she spoke the 
last syllable, he put forth his bony hand and laid 
it upon her lap, and said, in a broken voice : 

“ Doan’t, doan’t, wife. God knows Oi’ve been 
a curse foriver, an’ cramped yer gude workin’ 
hands, an’ ’bittered yer ole loife, an’ may-be, 
may-be sent the boy—Rob--awa’ to his death, 
but doan’t say her too—her—” 

And he gulped the last syllable out while his 
voice was choked with sobs. Poor Boss, those 
tears must have washed out many of your crimes 
in the sight of merciful Heaven! But the mo- 
ment his tears began to flow, his wife pressed his 
hard hands within her own, and she wept more 
freely to think her hard, bitter words had given 
her “ole mon” pain. And while thus they 
were consoling each other, and. those tears of 
penitence were flowing, the old. man whispered 
to his wife : 

“If this ole body was only. young agin.” 

And she sighed deeply, ‘“ Yes, daddy, only 
young agin.” 

And how many, looking through the dark 
years of a misspent life, utter in agony of soul, 
“Only young again! Only young again !” 

The wind was wailing mournfully as ever, the 
dry chips and twigs were sent like miniature bat- 
tering-rams against the sides of the little cabin, 
andiin the lull the heavy surging and dull roaring 
The old 
couple sat there before the dying embers, nursing 
in fancy all the thoughts which sweetly clustered 
around their straying daughter, picturing her as 
she was in her blithesome, happy childhood, her 
glowing, blushing, dangerous maidenhood—when 
her beauty met the eye of him who allured her 
from her home, if not of plenty and happiness, 
at least of honor. 











Every little expression of 
hers, her bright, saucy words, merry laugh and 
springing step was well remembered—ah, so well 
remembered! It was not strange they spoke not. 

The wind swept over Wildmoss Heath with 
greater fury, and seemed to meet midway a tem- 
pest gale from the sea, which hurled it back 
again to surge and sigh and break in a dirge-like 
chorus around the cabin of Boss Ctanmere, and 
when it lulled it only seemed to gather strength 
and sweep around the hut with the whirl and 
sound of mighty demons. - It was a dreadful 
night ; but the occupants of the cabin, immersed 
as they were in their deep grief, did not seem to 





| gentle and amiable 


| able tones, is not an unfounded opinion. 











hear the mighty troubled sighs; but soon they 
would be brought to a recollection of the storm. 
For during a lull, when one of those brief delays 
and calmness occurs in gales, which is to be suc- 
ceeded by the fury of the gathering wind, there 
came a wailing, beseeching cry from out the 
depths of the storm to Boss Cranmere and his 
wife, as they sat there in the rapidly dimming 
light—a cry which seemed to come from a hu- 
man being in great distress, piercing in its an- 
guish, despairing in its energy, 98 though a last 
effort should be made to procure human help for 
a dying mortal. 

As quickly as though youthful blood still 
bounded in their veins, Boss and his wife rose 
up from their places when they heard that cry. 
They instinctively looked at each other, and the 
woman’s hand was clasped more tightly in the 
man’s horny palm, listening eagerly for that 
sound, that startling cry to be again uttered, but 
the wind sobbed on, its catlences were broken, 
but no cry of a perishing soul was heard. 

“ Didst hear the voice, wife 7” asked Boss. 

“Plain as I see thee, daddy, but it could na’ 
ha’ been—” 

“Tt wur Kitty’s cry, wife, or her sperret ha’ 
called to us, but Oi wull gwa out and scour t’ 
heath a bit,” interrupted the old man, solemnly, 
as he strode towards the door. 

He reached the door, but scarcely had he 
touched the wooden latch, ere the force of the 
wind drove it back against the rude partition 
with a bang, and the same cry near at hand 
saluted the twain. But the cry was feeble, and 
seemed struggling to gasp forth its wail above 
the rushing wind. In a moment Boss was out in 
the darkness. It had now begun to rain, and he 
was soon lost to the old woman, who stood pale 
and trembling in the doorway, but she sunk 
down to the floor almost fainting, as Boss Cran- 
mere dragged a form into the cabin and up to 
the fireplace. But no sooner had the old woman 
gazed upon the dripping figure, with the long, 
golden hair hanging in a dank mass over her 
face, and beheld the thin features so well known, 
than she almost shrieked : 

“Kitty, my chile!’ O, Kitty!” And threw 
her old arms around the fainting form. 

But there was a feeble cry, an infant’s voice, 
from beneath the old cloak enveloping her, and 
the poor young mother could only gasp : 

“ Fayther !’—than she swooned exhausted on 
the floor of Boss Cranmere’s cabin. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE CRUEL MAGISTRATE. 

Tue spacious mansion of Mr. Hugh Hard- 
castle was situated in the most elegant part of 
Woodheath, and Mr. Hugh Hardcastle himself 
was considered the most wealthy gentleman in all 
those parts, but candor compels us to state that 
the real character of Mr. Hugh Hardcastle, Gen 
tleman and M , was a pound of 
meanness, pomposity and petty arrogance. He 
was overbearing in his habits, and having sprung 
from a very Jow, station i in life, was of course very 
proud, and held up his head above the old gentry 
of the uplands, whose families were centuries 
old. He, supposing with a plebeian’s weakness, 
that pounds, shillings and pence were the only 
criteria by which real excellence should be 
judged. Had his ignorance and foolish pride of 
purse been confined within such limits that there 
would have been no danger of injury or oppres- 
sion to the body politic, we should have had no 
occasion to immortalize Mr. Hugh Hardcastle, 
by a mention in these columns of his name, but 
unfortunately he was a magistrate, and his power 
was often arbitrarily d for the oppressi 
of those whom the strong arm of the law should 
have protected. Mr. Hugh Hardcastle was 
proud of his name, proud of his estates, and es- 
pecially proud of his beautiful and queenly 
daughter Edith Hardcastle. 

And this last pride was certainly excusable, 
for none about Woodheath disputed the claims 
of the little peacock beauty, Edith Hardcastle to 
the rank of belle. She was but seventeen, and 
already her black eyes had made captive all the 
youth of the village, and the little syren knew so 
well how to practise her arts, that she left all 
hoping and despairing in the same hour by her 
piquant coquetry. She was almost mistress of 
her father’s household, owing to the fact of her 
mother’s. being an invalid and scarcely ever leav- 
ing her awn rooms, and she made as many en- 
emies of, the servants by her childish absolutism 
as friends amongst them by her generous freaks. 
But it was chiefly upon her father that her in- 
fluence was most perceptible. That pompous, 
arrogant mass of ignorance and pride melted 
down beneath the softening influence of the child, 
into a very commonplace, doting, affectionate 
father, who could deny his little pet nothing 
which his money or his influence could procure 
for her. He might come into his library from 
his “ Hall of Justice,” as he termed a room set 
apart for his magisterial sittings, angry and in- 
flamed from the brave impudence of some smug- 
gler whom he had just sentenced, and in a mo- 
ment find he had forgotten his trials by laughing 
heartily at some hoydenish freak of his daughter 
Edith. 

The love tor his daughter was the one redeem- 
ing traitin the character of Hugh Hardcastle, 
for the whole country round he was detested for 
his hatred of the people, and his undue severity 
upon any of the working-class when brought 
before him. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.]| 














TEMPER AND THE VOICE. 


The influence of temper upon tone deserves 
much consideration. Habits of querulousness or 
ill-natare will communicate a catlike quality to 
the singing, as infallibly as they give a quality to 
the speaking voice. That there really exist ami- 
In the 
voice there is no deception ; 
dex of the mind, denoting moral qualities ; and 
it may be remarked that the low, soft tones of 
beings, whatever their musi- 

cal endowments may be, seldom fail to p 
besides which, the tiding of ladies indicat 
cultivation of their taste generally, and the etm- 
bellishment of their mind.—Mordauat. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Max.—Anybody can learn to write gorrect and even ele- 
gant verse; to write true poetry is the gift of very few 
R. G.—We do not havea Agi high epinion of the system 
of learning languages by means of interlinear transia- 

tions. 

Hovsexespen.—Pure olive of! is a much more delicate in- 
gredient for cooking than a. of the miztures sold 
under the name of butter. a portion of butter is 
meited and allowed to settle, oe materials used in its 
adulteration may be easily seen, by —— off the 
melted portion and examining the sedimen' 

Aatist, New Bedford. —Go to prerinpag if you bave 
plenty of money at your command not, content 
yourself with the White d of 


“ Apvartiser,”” New York.—The story is briefly this :— 
Defoe having written s work, bearing for its title ** Dre- 
cues as on th,” it was found too heavy for public 

te, and therefore quite a failure, as far as pecuniary 
poem was concerned. Defoe had then to tax rie brain 
tor some expedient to increase the interest of the book, 
and it occurred to him to write the history of an appe- 
rition, and add it to the work abovementioned, a 
it the name of ** The True Relation of the Apparition of 
one Mrs. Veal.” The individual being purely en imagi- 
native igri tent the plan fully succeeded. 

P. ¥. M., Baltimore, Md —We cannot think 
ous in aaaretsng your questions to us. 
the data to form an opinion on 

Svupscniper, Rochester, N.Y. —The Spanish Ollendorff is 
very complete, and we know of no better work for a 
student. 

“ Jovenis,”” 
admired in 





ou are seri- 
ye have not 


Lowell, Mass —The colored | 
artificial freworks is obtained from different 
chemical substances. It Ls pen of bby which 
gives the splendid green i this green 
urning wantin pas with : red red light. - aeeducis the 
Something approximating to this 
may be found in tbe fact, that in mixing emerald green 
po f carmine upon his — the painter finds a dull 
gray white as the heaipaa: 

L. M., Manchester, —The principles and processes 
of Lapses, are simple, but success depends upon 
nice manipulation and roy practice. 

AMATEUR.—Previous to t he year 1700 the jasmine had 
been Hi Gardens, England, 
but through some circumstance had been lost. In the 
early part of the seventeenth century another plant was 
sent to England, which fortunately has been taken bet- 
tercare of. As a proof how much this deliciously 
scented plant was pried in other countries, the Grand 
Duke of Pisa placed a guard to watch over one which 
he , to prevent the possibility of ite being stulen 
or injured. 

Reapex.—The largest quantity of gold brought by any 
one vessel at one time from Australia to England was, 
we believe, eight tons, which, reckoning by ounces, 
would amount to one hundred and ninety thousand 


unds. 
lp. Manitto Hill, Hicksville, L. I.—The Franklin be- 
quest was accepted: t i we cannot learn that it has 
ever been made a 
G.8., New aa ~ae oni you inquire about has been 


it so much 





dead many y 
Senexant 8. The new cavalry corps will — at the 
next meeting of the New Hampshire legislature. 





COURT COSTUMES. 

The subject of the dress of our American rep- 
resentatives at foreign courts, has recently been 
revived by a resolution of the United States 
Senate and a reply of the President transmitting 
an official correspondence relating to it. Prior 
to 1853, our ministers and other diplomatic 
agents were wont to comply with the customs of 
the courts to which they were accredited, and to 
wear the dress prescribed for official P 





' 
| gentleman has to regulate the details of a party 

he gives. A protest against the attire usual at 
any court, and worn alike by all who appear at 
it, strikes us as absurdly snobbish. We think 
there are better ways of exhibiting American in- 
dependence than by the cut and color of a coat 
and the hue and form of a pair of pantaloons ; 
and if a man’s nationality is shown in every 
other way, let us not consider him an outlaw and 
a traitor, if he is willing to hold a chapeau under 
his arm, or wear a sword at his side, when it is 
usual for other gentlemen holding 
official position to do so. 


the same 
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RIDING A STURGEON. 

Some years ago, in the palmy days of Tom 
Hamblin’s management of the Bowery Theatre, 
we passed an evening in that delightful place of 
entertainment when Woolford was playing Ma- 
geppa, and we asked an old North River Dutch- 
man, who was “ along,”’ 
ride on the wild horse. 

“It vash a mighty pig ride,” said he. “O, 
yaas! put it vash yust nottin at all to a ride I 
had vonce up to Darry-town ?” 

“On a colt?” 

“ No—on a sturgeon. Ve vash pullin’ in de 
seine—what we catches fish mit—you know; 
und der vas a tuyvel of a sturgeon, yust as 
large, mein Gott! yust as large as 1 can't tell 
how pig. Und I put my haunts into his gills to 
take te tuyvelish creature on de beach—und I 
hat one of mein legs vongside of him, and von 
leg t’other side, ven he shuts up his gills and 
holts mein hants eo tight as I could not take ‘em 
out, und he makes a yump, und carries me off 
into te river. Und he goes oop shtream, und he 
goes down shtream, and he yomps out of the va- 
ter, und he dives unter te vater, und he turns his 
blagy summersets, und he wabbles mit his tail, 
und he plays de very tuyvel—und dere I vas 
vith my hants fast in his gills, a riding de blagy 
sturgeon mitout saddle or pridle. Und von time 
I vash going oop de highlauts, und a nudder 
time I vas going town to New York, und I 
tought mein time vas come, und I should never 
see te frow again. Put at last | got te creeter's 
head towards te sho’, und I run him on te bank, 
und glat I vas to get off, I tells you now the 
trooth. Dat Mazeppa vas notin to te old 
Dootchman, und I mean to tell him so first time 
I catch him off de stage. Und if Tom Hamb- 
lin vants to get a piece that vill draw und vill be 
vorth something—he’ll get de real water tank 
a-going vonst again, and puy a live sturgeon, 
and de old Dootchman.vill ride him for some- 
tin’ less dan fifty dollars a night. 


what he thought of thee 


O, yaas!” 





FACTS FOR PARENTS. 

A number of physicians, practising in New 
York and in Brooklyn, having “compared 
notes,”” have come to the conclusion that one 
leading cause of the great mortality among chil- 
dren arises from their being lest too much to the 
care of servamts. It has been observed that chil- 
dren who are taken care of by their perente— 





usually a sort of uniform coat, chapeau, sword, 
dress pumps with buckles, etc.; a costume, by 
the way, not a whit more dashing and extrav- 
agant than those worn by the fathers of our re- 
public in the days of Washington. But on this 
side of the water a hue and cry was raised about 
the wearing of this uniform. It was called a 
“livery,” an insult to free-born American cit- 
izens, a “degrading badge of servility,” etc., 
ete.; and such was the popular feeling about 
this trivial matter, that the late Mr. Marcy, when 
Secretary of State, issued a somewhat famous 
circular, dated June 1, 1853, in which our foreign 
ministers, charges, secretaries of legation, etc., 
were recommended to appear at court ‘in the 
simple dress of an American citizen.” It ap- 
pears that this order was construed in various 
ways by our diplomatic servants abroad. Some 
continued the old official uniform ; others strictly 
obeyed the circular, and clothed themselves in 
the deep black which is the popular garb of the 
American citizen, worn alike at bridals, funerals, 
Fourth of Julys and other festive occasions, 
while others again invented “ stunning” cos- 
tumes not known in any military or civil service. 
We know one gentleman who allowed himself 
to be presented at the French court (that was in 
Louis Philippe’s time, and years before the cir- 
cular) in a long-waisted black frock coat radiant 
with brass eagle buttons, yellow gauntlets, a cav- 
alry sabre, a tall chapeau with a red artillery 
plume, aiguilettes, epaulettes and brass spurs. 
His only claim to any uniform, by the way, was 
that he had been chaplain to a militia regiment. 
“The simple garb of an American citizen” 
strikes us as being too indefinite; for American 
citizens dress in a variety of ways, and as our 
diplomatic representatives come from all parts of 
the republic, if they followed local fashions, they 
would create, occasionally, no little astonishment 
in European courts. For instance, the “ simple 
dress of an American citizen ’’ who happens to 
be a California miner is a slouched hat, a red 
shirt, and India rubber boots reaching half way 
up his thighs. Mose of the Bowery, who thinks 
himself as good as the President, wears # red 
shirt, a white hat with a weed on it, trousers 
tucked into his boots, and his coat thrown grace- 
fully over the left arm. A fringed hunting-shirt, 
leggings and moccasins, are the habitual wear 
of many an American citizen. Other American 
citizens wear Panama hats, and |uxuriate in cool, 
white linen coats and pantaloons. Other Amer- 


P : ‘ | 
ican citizens, again, are fond of pepper-and-salt | 


coats, shawl-pattern waistcoats and checker-board 
peg-tops. Bat the usual full-dress suit worn by 
the gentlemen of our older Atlantic cities, and 
we presume that is the standard of diplomatic 
dress, happens to be, as Mr. Buchanan remarks, 
“exactly that of the upper court servants in 
England,”’ so that the ister at St. 
James’s, if he follow the suggestions of the cir- 


American min 


cular, would present precisely the same external 
appearance as her majesty's flunkies 

In our view, the outcry raised about our min- 
much 
ado about nothing.” We are of opinion that a 
foreign sovereign has just as mach a right w 
prescribe the costume of his visitors, as a private 


d d and put to bed by them, and by them 
dressed in the morning, and kept under a loving 
mother’s eye during the day—are, as a general 
thing, far more healthy, good-tempered and in- 
telligent than such as are left almost exclusively 
to the care of servants. In addition to this, it 
must be remembered that most of the accidents 
which happen to children, whereby they are se- 
riously injured, and sometimes crippled, maimed 
or rendered idiotic, occur through the negligence 
of those in whose care they are left by unthink- 
ing or unloving parents. Parents who love their 
children would do well to give these statements 
their earnest consideration ; for, if they are true, 
the facts on which they are predicated lie at the 
very basis of domestic well-being and happiness. 





A Pomovocicat Concress.—A grand dis- 
play will be made by the fruit-growers of the 
United States, on the 12th of September next, 
at Concert Hall, Philadelphia, on the occasion 
of the United States Pomological Congress, 
which will assemble in that city at that time. 
Some of the most eminent fruit-growers of the 
country are concerned in this enterprise. 





~ 





A Fatstary.—An immoderate drinker of 
lager beer died lately in Baltimore, weighing 460 
pounds. Ten years ago, he weighed but 150 
pounds. It is probable that he tested his body's 
power of expansion to the utmost, and then ex- 
pired like the frog in the fable, 
emulate the ox. 


who sought to 





An Isretiicenr Cuitp.—At an examina 
tion inthe primary department of a Pittsfield 
school, the listeners were “brought down ”’ by 
the answer ofa juvenile, when asked of what use 
whales were. (ne littie miss replied that they 
were “good for hooped skirts!” 


we eee 





Iurotent Wratu.—The authorities of Cuba 
are in a great rage at the capture of Miramon’s 
steamers. We should like to know what the 
authorities are going to do about it! If they fit 
| Out another piratical expedition, it will meet with 
the same fate 





‘eo + 

A rare Avenace.—Dr. Cox, the Ohio 
liquor inspector, says that of the three thousand 
samples of liquors that he 
per cent 
aging 





has tested, but ten 


were pure. This must be very encour 


to dram-drinkers 





+ wee + 


Opp.—It was very singular in Mre. Hannah 


Robbins, of Hanover, N. H., to keep $1600 in a 
tin pail and a kettle under her bed, and very 
generous in her w leave it all to her grandchild 


at her death. 


sore " 

Wosperrer.—aA teacher of penmanship, in 
twelve lessons, taught a lawyer to 
writing. Give us his 


President of the United States 








ere --- 


New Onsects —The mind requires constant 





enriching by new of land needs fer 





tilizers. Without replenishin 





lect soon 
becumes steric 



































SNOBS. 

Some of Punch’s best hits in the palmiest days 
of the London Charivari— Punch has been 
growing stupider and stupider of late years— 
were those levelled at the snobs of London. 
And it was perfectly safe for Punch to pitch into 
these gentry, for the snob has no friends; ac- 
quaintances, and even verdant admirers he has, 
bat the verdant admirer soon learns the tricks of 
the trade, becomes a snob himself, and, of course, 
hates his teachers. Snobs are universal; there 
are Yankee snobs, as well as English snobs, and 
we dare say snobs are found in Constantinople 
and Cairo, at Hakodadi and Pekin. Many are 
“spotted” when on the scout for nuisances, to 
be pilloried in type and ink. 

While the last Italian Opera Company was at 
the Boston Academy of Music, we were one 
evening annoyed by the proximity of a full- 
blown, noisy snob of the intensest type. The 
snob in question was a very sallow, and very 
callow young man, with a very carroty and ten- 
der moustache, mild to a miracle. He wore a 


pair of very large white kids, and wielded a very | 


heavy, dark-colored and double-barrelled opera- 
glass, and was exceedingly rich in brass rings 
and studs, and other recherché jewelry of that 
description. He was accompanied by an admir- 
ing companion, in the transition state between 
verdancy and snobbishness, who lent an eager ear 
to all his mentor said. 

“Fine girl, that, in the pink scarf and gold 
eye-yluss,’’ suid the snob, aiming at a distin- 
guished belle of Boston in the dress circle. 

“ Know her ?” asked the green ‘un. 

“Don’t 1?” said the snob. ‘ Poor creature, 
she annoys me terribly! Comes to our store 
most every day. But, pooh, she’s only got thirty 
thousand in her own right—and I go a higher 
figure. She may be handsome, but she can’t 
come it. 1 know it’s cruel—I know it’s akilling 
her by inches—but I can’t help that.” 

“'Dhere is Miss ,” suid a stranger, point- 
ing out a very clever actress in the side boxes. 
‘The snob caught the direction of the gentleman’s 
finger, and levelled his double-barrel at the object 
with u sickening smile. 

“There’s litle W——,” said he. 
pretty—don’t she ¢” 

“Do you know her ?”’ asked his admirer. 

“Don’t know anybody else,” was the witty re- 
joinder. “1 don’t have to look fur for her, any 
day.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the unsophisticated friend, 
“T never heard you speak of her.” 

“ P’rhaps not,” said the snob. 

His comrade had a really good ear for music, 
uncultivated, perhaps, but correct. 

“What sweet notes those are of the flute,” 
said he. 

“ Woody, woody,” said thesnob. “ And only 
just hear those horns! How brassy! I’ve heard 
foiks praise the silvery tones of the bugle. But 
it’s ull nonsense. Musicians ought to sink the 
material. I never could beat it into them that it 
Was Dad taste to blow silvery notes out of a silver 
bugle. Now the leader’s tones are cat-gutty ; 
and the drum-notes parchmenty ; and the triangle 
is decidedly steely; and, between ourselves, 1 
have discovered that Putti’s notes are vocal— 
that is, hroaty. But you'll understand all this 
when you've been to the opera as oftin as I 
have.” 

And thus did this snobbish youth discourse, 
and thus did his greenish friend imbibe those 
rare principles of taste and criticism, and conver- 
sational eloquence, which, with proper cultiva- 
tion, will render him, too, a snob of the first 
water, worthy to rank among the many snobs of 
Boston. 





“ Looks 





Tuin Suoes.—A poor young girl of Cleve- 
land, who had been married but a short time, 
lately died of rapid consumption. A few days 
betore she breathed her last, one of her youthful 
friends came to bid her farewell. During the 
leave-taking, which occupied considerable time on 
account of the shortness of breath, the dying 
bride looked earnestly at her young friend, and 
said, ‘“‘ Mattie, come here,”’ and then summoning 
her strength for an extra effort, added, “thin 
shoes—thin shoes!’ At what a fearful cost was 
that lesson learned, and how few seem willing to 
learn it for less. 





Literary Hanirs.—Schiller, during his 
hours of composition, kept at his side a bottle of 
champagne, or Rhenish wine, or a cup of strong 
cotive. Horace Walpole wrote usually from ten 
to two o'clock at night, always having strong 
coiftve by him. Sir William Jones drank a 
great deal of coffee to support him in his noc- 
turnal studies. 





ee 
Scmmer Frosts.—The Montreal Witness 
regards the summer frosts as a blessing. The 
opinion gains ground that these frosts, which 
occasioned so much alarm, have been the means 
of saving the wheat crop by keeping back the 
midye uutil it was too late to do much harm. 
+ oe 
A GenxtLe Hixnt.—Don’t undertake to write 
skim-milk poetry when you feel a little disposed 
towards enthusiasm. Go and doa kind action, 


or speak an encouraging word to somebody, if | 


the feeling must have vent. Depend upon it, 
you'll be better satistied afterward. 


+ 2re 


Tue Six Nations.—The Brantford (Cana- | 
da) Courier informs its readers that a General | 


Council of the Six Nations Indians kas been 
held, at which it was decided to give his royal 


highness, the Prince of Wales, agrand reception. 





Scientiric.—The Cincinnatians, when their 
drinking water is too thick with mud, are in the 


habit of filtering it through a cane-bottomed | 


chair. 
. 





A ratt Prosect.—A company has been 
formed to erect a large hotel on the summit of 
Moosehillock Mountai 





eco" 
A Sraste Coxusprum.—Why is a horse 
<t miserable of animalst 


Because his 








, , 
s are always on the rack. 

















ORIENTAL SAGA! . 

If all travellers’ tales be true, then do the 
Orientals surpass in sharpness and intelligence 
even our North American Indians, of whose in- 
genuity so many marvels are related. Here is 
an illustrative anecdote which is believed to be 
authentic. The Sultan of Wadia Gaudeh, pre- 
tending to fly, had marched round in the rear of 
the Florian army, and interposed between them 
and their country. They believed, however, that 
he was utterly routed, and loudly expressed their 
joy. One vizier remained silent, and on being 
asked by his master why he did not share in the 


| general joy, replied that he did not believe in the 
the snobs we have known, and many have | 


easy victory, and offered to prove that the ene- 


my’s army was even then marching toward 
| them. 


“ How wilt thou do this t” said the sultan. 

“Bring me a she camel,” replied the vizier, 
“with a man who knows how to milk.” 

The camel was brought and well washed, and 


| the milk was drawn into a clean bowl, and placed 


with a man to guard it, on top of the sultan’s 
tent. Next morning the vizier caused the bowl 
to be brought to him, and found the milk quite 
black. So he went into the sultan, and said : 

“‘ Master, they are coming down upon us, and 
have marched all night.”” 

“ How dost thou know that?” 

“ Look at this blackened milk.” 

“In what way has it become black ?” 

“ The dust raised by the feet of the horses has 
been carried by the wind.” 

Some laughed at his explanation, but others 
believed it, and looked out anxiously towards 
the west. In a short time the manes of the 
hostile cavalry were seen shaking in the western 
horizon. Then followed the battle in which the 
Florian Sultan was slain. 





THE FIRST DEBT. 

Admiral Jervis, of the British Navy, after- 
wards Earl of St. Vincent, in telling the story of 
his early struggles, speaks, among other things, 
of his determination to keep out of debt: “ My 
father had a large family,” said he, “ with 
limited means. He gave me twenty pounds 
sterling at starting, and that was all he ever gave 
me. After I had been a considerable time at the 
station (ut sea) I drew for twenty more, but the 
bill came back protested. I was mortitied at this 
rebuke, and made a promise which I have ever 
kept, that I would never draw another bill with- 
out a certainty of its being paid. I immediately 
changed my mode of living, quitted my mess, 
lived alone, and took up the ship’s allowance, 
which 1 found quite sufficient; washed and 
mended my own clothes; made a pair of 
trousers out of the ticking of my bed; and, hav- 
ing by these means saved as much money as 
would redeem my honor, I took up my bill, and 
from that time to this have taken care to keep 
within my means.” Jervis for six years endured 
pinching privation, but preserved his integrity, 
studied his profession with success, and gradually 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

If a man is vain and proud of what he has 
done, let him think of what he might have done. 

Mr. John T. Lorton, a popalar Western actor 
and manager, died recently. 

Why is a pretty and silent girl like a certain 
gymnastic appliancet She's a dumb belle. 

We hate to hear of promising young men— 
we'd much rather they'd pay. 

When a man loses his self-possession, he is in 
danger of losing his other possessions. 

Moliere said it was more difficult to rule a 
wife than a kingdom. 

Outside of Philadelphia, the largest medical 
college is at Nashville, Tennesse. 

It is contemplated to uniform the police of 
Portland, to make them recognizable. 

A wretch was convicted in Baltimore, the other 
day, for savagely horsewhipping his daughter. 

Beards and slouched hats are forbidden in 
Venice ; they are idered revolutionary. 

A woman in England lately stole a girl of six 
years, to employ her as a beggar. 

The total population of Victor Emmanuel’'s 
re-constituted kingdom is 11,246,313. 

The police force of London numbers 5986 
men. 

It is suggested that female coolies might be 
trained as domestic servants here. 

Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte is in Italy, 
studying the dialects of that country. 

The heart is a book which we ought not to 
tear in our hurry to reach its contents. 3 

Excessive reading destroys one’s ability for 
conversing, or enjoying conversation. 

A tribe of Canadian Indians has invited the 
Prince of Wales to pay them a visit. 

The young lady with “speaking eyes” has 
become hoarse from using them too much. 

Every man should do something useful—even 
if only to kick a stone from the footway. 

Glory is like an eel—rather hard to catch, and 
rather harder to retain. 

We always lose, when we quarrel with our- 
selves. In such a war, victory is defeat. 

The Japanese language is far more musical 
than the Chinese, and more easily acquired. 

A fortune won in a day, is lost in a day; slow 
aggregations are enduring. 

The highest glory of earthly beauty is to lead 
our thoughts to spiritual beauty. 








GUNPOWDER ACCIDENTS. 

The number of accidents occasioned by care- 
lessness in regard to gunpowder, would almost 
lead one to think that half the world was still 
ignorant of its destructive properties. Here is 
the latest case in point: At Nantes, France, a 
boy was sent to carry a quarryman some gun- 
powder for blasting, and on the way he stopped 
to look at some prints in a stationer’s shop. He 
there lighted a cigar, and incautiously threw 
away the lighted match, which must have fallen 
on the bag on the ground. A loud explosion 





and steadily rose by merit and bravery to the 
highest rank. It is easy for a man who will ex- 
ercise a healthy resolution to avoid incurring the 
first obligation, but the facility with which that 
has been incurred often becomes a temptation to 
a second, and very soon the unfortunate borrow- 
er becomes so entangled that no late exertion of 
industry can set him free. The first step in 
debt is like the first step in falsehood, almost in- 
volving the necessity of proceeding in the same 
course—debt follows debt, as lie follows lie. 





Tue Pony Exrress.—A spirited demonstra- 
tion was made at St. Joseph in honor of the 
prompt arrival of the first pony express from 
San Francisco. The city was illuminated, the 
citizens paraded the streets, with bands of music, 
fireworks were set off, speeches were made ap- 
propriate to the occasion, and the best feeling was 
manifested by everybody. The last hundred 
miles of the route was made in eight hours, and 
the courier states that even better time had been 
made over other portions of the road. 





Wirprauam Acapemy.—The last legislature 
granted $22,000 to the Wilbraham Academy, the 
payment to be made when a subscription of 
$30,000 was raised for the same object. Isaac 
Rich, of Boston, and Lee Claflin, of Hopkinton, 
have subscribed the required amount, and the 
Executive Council has passed a warrant for the 
payment of the appropriation. 





Growth oF THE West.—Mr. Thomas 
Stansbury, one of the earliest settlers in Cincin- 
hati, is now living in Houston, ‘Texas, aged 82. 
A recent letter from him says, “ I moved to Cin- 
cinnati in 1805, when there were but three brick 
houses in the place, and a part of what is now 
Main Street, was covered by a wheat field.” 





“Tue Weicome Guest.”—Purchase a copy 
of this new and choice weekly paper, for four 
cents, at the nearest periodical depot, if you would 
be conversant with the improvements in modern 


literary journals. Each number contains an 


ordinary volume of delightful reading. 





Surprising ax Epiror.—Rev. Mr. Robey, 
the editor of the Buffalo Christian Advocate, had 
hired a new editorial room. His friends stole the 
key, furnished the apartment luxuriantly, called 
him into it, and gave him $50 to take possession 
of it. 





Tue Propicat Son.—The “ Prodigal Son” 
has been successfully represented at Pike's Opera 


| House, Cincinnati. If the swine were introduced, 


the manager was in just the right place to obtain 

four-tuoted ** supes.”’ 

a ita eel 
Harrison Monument.—A Cincinnati artil- 

lery company has taken the initiatory steps to 

erect @ monument to the memory of General 

Harrison, and solicit contributions. 





——_+ 
Hosest Coxression.—Anold lady declined 
to subscribe to a newspaper, on the ground that 


when she wanted news she manufactured it. 











$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are seat together for $3 per year. 





diately took place, and the boy’s clothes 
caught fire. The persons near tore off the gar- 
ments, but he was so sefiowsly burned, that he 
had to be conveyed to the hospital. A cab- 
driver, who was standing near, had his clothes 
also set on fire, and they were almost entirely 
consumed ; he had to be wrapped in a sheet, to 
be removed to the hospital. By the explosion, a 
gentleman of property who happened to be look- 
ing in at the shop window, had his eyes so 
injured that the sight of one is lost, and little 
hope is entertained of preserving that of the 
other. Three other persons in the street, and 
some in the shop, were more or less injured. The 
windows of the stationer’s shop and of some 
adjacent houses were broken. Altogether, that 
cigar was “a powerful agent.” 





MABEL WARD, 
THE POOR HOUSE CHILD. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

We shall next week commence a deeply inter- 
esting story, thus entitled, written for us by that 
well-known contributor to magazine literature, 
Clara Augusta. We shall complete the story in 
four numbers of the Flag, and promise our read- 
ers that itis one of the most original and absorb- 
ing tales we have printed for many months. 





Tue Mariver’s Compass.—Hallam charac- 
terizes the mariner’s compass as “a property of 
a natural substance which, long overlooked, even 
though it attracted observation by a different pe- 
culiarity, has influenced by its accidental discov- 
ery the future of mankind more than all the de- 
ductions of philosophy.” 





Beactr’s Tears.—Somebody says: “ Tears 
of beauty are like light clouds floating over a 
heaven of stars, bedimming them for a moment 
that they may shine with greater lustre than be- 
fore.” But we never noticed that the stars looked 
red and swollen when they emerged from the 
clouds. 





Row-Boats.—The number of wherries about 
Braman’s Baths, and in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston, Charlestown and Cambridge, is prob- 
ably one hundred and seventy-five. A cockney 
who has pulled a stroke oar on the Thames tells 
us that these boats are “‘ w(h)erry fine.” 

i Mietiatiael 

Suarr Eyes.—Monthly nurses would make 
excellent philologists—they have such an eye for 
detecting resemblances between a parent stock 
and its derivatives, 





which no one else can 


discover. 





New Isvextiox.—A new invention, called 
the Pedalier, has been produced in Paris. 
designed as an aid to the base notes of the piano, 
to be moved by the feet. 








Dectiisatiox.—Hon. George N. Briggs, of | 
Pittsfield, has declined the appointment to the | 


chancellorship of the Madison University, at 
Hamilton, N. Y. 





Isscry To Vera Crez.—The 
erty occasioned by Miramon’s infamous bom- 
bardment of Vera Cruz will amount, it is said, 
to $6,000,000. 





It is | 
| mer caught.” 


| water.”” 
| debts,” rejoined a wag 


loss of prop- | 


Forcign Mtems, 





It is reported that France has purchased the 
principality of Monaco for an annuity of 200,000f 

A new theatre is to be built in the town of 
Leeds, Eng., estimated cost, £12,000 

The Imperial Library at St. Petersubrg con- 
tains 29,569 volumes written by foreigners about 
Russia. 

The Budget of the French Marine Depart- 
ment, provides 130,000f, for the artificial breeding 
of fish on the French coast. 

The majority of the female inmates of h- 
mous insane asylum, known as the Bethlehem 
Hospital in England, is said to be by a recent 
writer, either governesses or maid servants. 

The last news from Paris is that “ ladies have 
appeared at court altogether ~eithout crinoline, 
and the favorite beauties of the public balls hay 
discarded crinoline for petticoats frilled and large 
only at the extremity of the skirt.” 

Garr Egressy, the greatest tragic actor of the 
day, is not allowed by the Austrian authorities to 
accept an engagement at the National Theatre 
at Pesth, because he had just been performing in 
the country in the national dramas which the 
Hungarians love so well. 

A woman in England has lately been convicted 
of stealing a little girl of six years old, from the 
house of her parents. ‘The missing child was not 
found for nearly a year after she was taken away. 
The motive of this act seems to have been to se- 
cure the child’s services as a beggar. 

Miss Nightingale, says an English paper, still 
remains in a feeble state, and is obliged to re- 
main generally in a recumbent position. Though 
weak in body, she is, however, strong in her men- 
tal powers and pursues her humanizing design 
with much spirit and industry. 

At a mecting of the Aparian Society of Lon- 
don, the secretary, Mr. Segitmeler, described the 
successtul introduction into England of the Ligu- 
rian bee. It is regarded as of great value as a 
honey collector, and has been recently introduced 
into Germany with great success. 


An American in Paris has constructed an 
electric machine so powerful that it will readily 
evolve electric sparks fifteen inches long. It 
charges a Leyden jar three times a minute, the 
discharge being as loud as that of a musket. 
When the distance between the poles is reduced 
pa one inch, a common cigar Was lighted between 
them. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet. 

He is richest who is contented ; for content is 
the riches of nature. 

Thought is ever unfolding; a good thinker 
keeps thinking. 

Wine and passion are racks often used to ex- 
tort words from us. 

pon pleasures last the longest. We are 
not fitted to bear long the burden of great joy. 

The greatest gluttons are those who feed upon 
slander. 

Wisdom is wealth ; but, if there were no other 
wealth than that of wisdom, this world would be 
shockingly poor. 

When a man is hideously ugly, the only safety 
is in glorying in it. Let him boldly claim it as 
a distinction. 

Literary fame is more easily caught than kept. 
If you do nothing, you are forgotten, but if you 
write and fail, your former success is thrown in 
your teeth. 

When a man begins to amass money, he be- 
gins to feed an appetite which nothing can appease 
and which its proper food will only render fiercer. 
“ He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with 
silver.” 

If every man was in reality as bad as some per- 
sons at some times think him, the world would 
be worse than it is. Again, if every man were 
as good as he sometimes thinks himself, the world 
would be better than it is. 

Of all the annoying men in the world, deliver 
us from him who thinks himself more righteous 
than his neighbors—who imagines that his way 
to heaven is the only true way, and that those 
who wont believe in him, disbelieve in God 

The human mind has a greater talent at mak- 
ing a than at answering them ; and many 
minds have a greater propensity to raise doubts 
and start difficulties, than to rejoice in that meas- 
ure of truth which is already ascertained and 
infallible. 

A popular author says, “I have no propensity 
to envy any one, least of all the rich and great; 
but if I were disposed to this weakness, the sub- 
ject of my envy would be a healthy young man, 
in full possession of his strength aud facuities, 
going forth in the morning to work for his wife 
and children, or bringing them home his wages 
at night.” 








Hoker’s Budget. 


The wind is responsible for many an unincky 
ow. 

What is the best to prevent old maids from 
despairing 1—pairing. 

Shrewd inquiries are being made whether the 
cup of sorrow has a saucer. 

Poverty is, in some countries, merely an ina- 
bility to make one’s mark. 

Why are jokes like nuts ’—Because the drier 
they are, the better they crack. 

One of our contemporaries says he “dropped 
a remark.” Had he better advertise for it 

A hungry man does right well to eat the egg ; 
for he might starve before it got to be a pullet. 

There is a firm in Boston who rejoice in the 
names of Salmon and Ham. 

The fellow who got intoxicated with delight 
has been turned out of the temperance society. 

How is it that /asting buttons have to be renewed 
60 often ! 

The boy who was caught looking into the fu- 
ture has been arrested for trying to see the show 
without paying. 

The Queen of Spain, when she reviews her 
troops, treats them to cigars; of course they are 
bound to back her quarrels. ° 

Jack Ketch, the hangman, being asked on what 
ground he claimed the clothes of those he hanged, 
answered—as their executioner. 

A pet lap-dog having bitten a piece out cf a 
man’s leg, the heartless mistress exclaimed : 
Poor Ponto! I hope it wont make him sick !’”” 

A western editor has placed over his marriages, 
& cut representing a large trap, sprang, with this 
motto: ‘ The trap down—anotier nmny ham- 


You may always distinguish an Englishman 
by twp things—his trowsers and his gut. The 
first never fits him, and he always watke as if he 
were an hour behind time : 

A gentleman praising the generosity of his 
friend, observed: “ He spends his money like 
hen, l 


of course, be liquid-ates his 


The latest Irish bull we read of is the case of 


an Irish gentleman who, in order to raise the 
| wind whereby to relieve himself from pecuniary 


¢mbarrassments, got lus life insured for « large 
amount and then drowned himself 








| friends 684 of the fallen of their own 4px 
| has all been ace 1 





Muill and Scissors. 

It is stated that twenty thousand Swedes and 
Norwegians are preparing to embark early in the 
coming summer for the United States. They 
will bring much wealth with them, but what i 
better, being @ sober, moral and industrious race 
they will bring with them habits of industry and 
morality, which will reader them most valuable 
citiaens. 

During the five years ending Dee. 31, 1858, 
1948 persons died in Massachusetts from negli 
gence or accidents, of whom 415 were from 
burns or scalds, 82 from poison, 124 from drown- 
ing, 54 from suffocation, and 273 from other ac- 
cidents. During the same period the number of 
suicides was 453, principally by poisoning, hang- 
ing and drowning. 

There is a noble organization of true women in 
Philadelphia, who, under the name of the Rosine 
Association, have, during the twelve years of 
their existence, rescued and restored to ee 

ue 


hed ly and 
r . 





asa labor of love. 
Professor Greenough of New Orleans has suc- 
ceeded, after much investigation, in impregnating 


| common burning fluid, or camplhene, with car- 
bonic acid gas, as a neutralizing agent, which, 


leaving the inflammable nature of the fluid un-, 
changed, makes it unexplosive, and consequently 


| harmless. 


The Lafayette Journal says the sheriff of that 


| county recently took a young fellow to the lunatic 


asylum from that place, who is remarkably hand- 
some, and whose insanity is believed to have 
been produced by a morbid development of his 
self-conceit. 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi has affirmed 
the validity of the law making it penal for re- 
tailers to sell liquor to a drunken man, and de- 
claring that the owner of the establishment is 


| responsible for the act of his barkeeper on this 
| behalf. 


A government officer isin New Orleans, inves- 
tigating the manner in which the Mississippi 
steamboats comply with the law concerning reg- 
isters, certificates, and life-preserving apparatus. 
Several have been found to be delinquent, and 
have been fined from $500 to $1500 each. 


An interesting young actress known as Lottie 


| Magill or Lottie Hines, who recently engaged 
| with Join Owens to sing at his theatre in New 
| Orleans, has long been missing. 


Her friends are 
consequently greatly alarmed, and anxiously 


| seek intelligence. 


A train on the Albany and Vermont Railroad 
lately ran ovsr a child about twenty months old. 


The engineer, on holding up, was much relieved 


to see the little one unconcernedly crawling out 
from under the engine through the opening be- 
tween the driving wheels. 

During the year ending on the first of April, 
there were twenty-six private schools in Salem, 
including the Catholic school for boys and girls. 


| ‘These schools were attended by 1145 pupils, and 


the cost of their tuition was $12,313. 
The Senate of California has passed a bill 
appropriating $70,000 for the commencement of 


| a State Capitol at Sacramento ; also a bill appro- 


priating $240,000 to built nine wagon roads 
across the Sierra Nevada mountains. 

The Charleston Courier mentions an immense 
cauliflower grown near that city, which measured 
three feet six inches in circumference when en- 
tirely divested of leaves. 

A company has been organized in New Haven 
for the supply of that city with “pure and 
wholesome water.” The New Haven papers an- 
nounce that the capital stock is all subscribed. 

Although the weather has been unprecedentedly 
severe during the past winter, the road over the 
Sierra Nevada mountains has been open for 
travel the entire season. 

Miss Catharine Fox is out in a sh card re- 
buking “free loveism.” She thinks the Spiritu- 
alists, with whom she is associated, have borne 
the odium of the “ affinity’’ folks long enough. 

The Warren silver, lead and copper mine, at 
Warren, N. H., is now in active operation. 
About twenty-five men are employed, and 
large quantity of ore is raised daily. 

The lowest bids for the construction of Mr. 
Beecher’s “ew church in Brooklyn, foot up 
$147,470; add $50,000 for “ shrinkage,” and 
the expense is stated. 

Scrofula among children, a medical authority 
informs us, often proceeds from the habit of 
sleeping with the ae covered with the bed- 
clothes. 

The reports from the Pike’s Peak Mines are 
more favorable than ever, many new and rich 
discoveries having been made. 


Locusta are beginning to make their appear- 


| ance on the surface of the earth in the neighbor- 


hood of Danville, Va., in vast numbers 


The cost of delivering letters from the New 
York post-office was $97,000 last year. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Biaikie, Mr. George ¥. Brown 
to Miss Georgiana Powers 

By Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Charlies L. A. Bpaulding to Miss 
Eleanor A. Weld. 

By lev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William Monroe to Miss Sa- 
rah A. Corbett. 

By tev. Dr. Bolles, Dr. John A. Tarbell to Miss Eunice 





| T. Harris 


By Kev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Wiliam P. Sanderson to 
Miss Emma Ann Lewis 
By Kev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. William P. Wiggin to Miss 


| Sarah B. Stearns 


At Chariestown, by Rev. Mr Cushman, Mr. John M 
Nichole to Miss Augusta A. Gay. 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev Mr Quint, Mr. William Kh. 
Clapp, of Boston, to Miss Hattie ©. Hazlewood 

At Framingham, by Kev. Mr. Bodwell, Mr Jobn M 
Boyd to Miss Matilda 3. Rice 

At Danvers, by Kev Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Riise P. Pea- 
body, of Topsfield, to Miss Caroline A. Hood 

At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. ateh, Mr Thomas Main, 


| dr., to Miss Jane Smith 


At Manchester, by Rev. Mr. Teoney, Mr Reuben An- 
drews, of Ilpawich, to Misa Velindsa Morse : 
At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Hooper, Mr Nehemiah 


| C. Ivers to Mise Luella & Forg 


At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Aiden, Mr. Charles O Packard 
to Mise Mary ©. Kelley 

At New ford, by Rev. Mr Nason, Mr James A 
Davis to Miss Annie 8. Damon : 

At Bridgewater, by Kev Mr Prighem Mr George A 
King, of Barnstabie, to Miss Mattie U. Brighas 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. John B. Bienchard 53, Sise Marthe 
EK Duffey 3 Mre Lavina Norcross, 44) Mice Harriet 
McLeod Daggett, 12, Mr Aaron KB Breed, 41. Miss Phet« 
Vorter, 2, Mise Biize ¢ Tapiey, # Alice Frances, 
daughter of Mr George W Perkins, * yeare 

At Chariestown, Mr. George Wo Curdn, 42, Mre Man 
dana Houghtn, 37 

At Chelsen, Mre Adeline Tewksbury, 5% 

At Koabury, Mrs. Celia F. Kichardson, +) Mr Mirhasi 
PF Dolan, % - 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Phelinda Howe, 4 

At Medford, Mrs Mary Jane Jepson. 2 

At Lexington, Mre Achssh Conaot, 4, Mre Manneh 
G Khodes, 57 . 

At Reading, Mr. Obadiah Pearson v1 








At Mitton, Mre Elizabeth Babeork, 54 

t 72 Mre Mary F Tota 
zi ’ iogan, 

At Marbieised, Mre Nancy Maseervey, Mr Jone 


than G #kinoer, 
At Danvers, Mre Henwah King, ® 
At Weymoteh, Mr fani~th Nes 
At West Amesbary Mr FB Clark 
Deacoe Tristram Barnard, 4 
Diridgeeater. Mere Mergeret * Hae 7 
Mre Jerashe Vine 
at 


At Lowell 
At Nort 




































(Written for The Flag of car Union} 
TIME’S CHANGES. 


BY ANNI LINDA RAT. 


The glorieu. springtime comes again, 
The April s!\owers return, 

And with them come the anguished thonghts 
That in my heart will burn: 

Will burn and glow with whirling power, 
Until with sudden pain, 

I feel a void, an empty room— 
Where art thou, Ernest Vane’ 


Three long, long years—the longest time 
My life bas ever known— 

Have passed since last I saw thy face, 
And heard thy Inst earth-tone: 

Since, mid the orchard’s leafless trees, 
We laid thee down to rest; 

And there I watched the earth-clods laid 
Upon thy coffined breast. 


That bright brown curl with death-damp wes, 
Still in my Bible pressed, 
Of thee is still a cherished trust, 
Since thou art with the blest. 
That leaf—thy own geranium tree 
With leaves was bright and green— 
Reminds me still of that bright past, 
And tells me what has been. 


Ah, could you leave me? Life has been 
A waste and desert drear, 

Since I have lost the truest one 
My soul has loved so dear. 

Be still, and heart! thy murmurs cease, 
For mid the ransomed blest 

Ile lives where none can trouble more, 
And weary souls can rest! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MY BOARDER. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 

Ar the age of forty-five, Iwas left a widow. 
Fifty found me grayer, paler, more wrinkled and 
bent, less cheerful and hopeful, than when the 
coffin-lid was closed for the last time over 
Evered’s white face. At forty-five, I was tired 
of life; at fifty, I wished—nay, prayed for 
death. Do you ask me why? Simply because 
my aimless life had grown to be a burden almost 
too heavy to be borne. Iwas weary—I longed 
to lay it down, and rest—rest by Evered’s side, 
in the grave. 

I was comfortable enough—in my way. Al- 
thdugh far from being wealthy, a competence 
was left me after my husband’s affairs were set- 
tled—a low, brown wooden farm-house a quarter 
of a mile from the village—low and brown, to 
be sure, but nevertheless roomy and comfortable. 
A tenant occupying a part of it, carried on the 
farm; while the rest; five large, well-farnished 
rooms, were left to me. 

Two rooms in front were separated by a hall, 
a parlor and sitting-room; the former opened 
into a large spare bed-room, and the latter into a 
dining-room, while the kitchen formed a wing 
beyond. In the sitting-room was my bed and 
library, a small round table upon which I break- 
fasted, and by which I read and sewed, two or 
three old-fashioned cane-seat chairs, an easy one 
in which I sat, a small coal stove, a neat dark 
rag carpet of my own making, chintz curtains, 
and a couple of plaster of Paris figures upon a 
mantel-shelf each side the clock, completed the 
furnishing of the room. One of these figures 
was a Cupid, the other a Madonna. I was not a 
Catholic, and I but kept the little image for the 
sake of the one who gave it to me—poor little 
Madge. 

Why do I say poer little Madge? She is 
richer far than I, for, while I am roaming over 
the wide earth friendless and alone, she is wear- 
ing adiadem in heaven. But as I said, this 
Madonna was fer gift, and for her sake, it seems 
almost like a link connecting me with the angels. 
A pretty tortoise-shell kitten that purred upon 
the broidered rug in front of the stove in the 
winter, and upon the window-sill in the sun long 
summer days, was my only~ companion. I 
wished for none other; I wanted to be alone— 
ALONE! 

I wish I could forget those long, dreary, mis- 
erable five years—those aimless, passionless five 
years, during which my life became so great a 
burden; but I cannot. They are stamped upon 
my heart as with a seal of fire ; they have burned 
down—down—into my very soul. Bid me for- 
get my early happiness! As well might I, as the 
living death I experienced during that time. 

As I said, fifty found me graye, paler, more 
wrinkled and. bent, less hopeful and cheerful, 
than at forty-tive. And now for my story. 

“T should think it would be pleasant for you 
to have a boarder—a young lady, for instance,” 
said my tenant’s wife, Mrs. Brown, to me one 
day. 

She had found me sitting moody, dreamy, 
silent—watching the shadows as they played 
over the carpet, and up and down on the cheaply 
papered wall. 

“Ah!” 

That was my only reply. I wished to tell 
Mrs. Brown I was capable of attending to my 
own business, but Idid not. Sorrow, instead of 
making me better, had soared my whole disposi- 
tion. I believe I disliked the whole race of 
human beings, because of my own destiny; Ido 
not know. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Brown, turning the seam of 
the sock she was knitting, and then looking 
straight into my face; “yes, I should think a 
boarder would be lots of company for you. 
Now you have your three meals a dey just as 
regular as if there was half a dozen of you, and 
any one, to see the sights of cakes and pies, and 
jellies and preserves, you everlastingly keep on 
hand, would think there ought to be more than 
one to eat them. 
much, Mrs. Elbison ?” 

1 wanted again to tell her I was capable of at- 
tending to my own business; but I did not. 1 
simply replied, yawning : 

“O, to pass away the time, Mrs. Brown 

“Lor sakes! to pass away the time? 


” 


Why, 








But what makes you cook so | 


goodness knows that goes fast enough! or I | 


cuess you'd find it so, if you had an old man 


and four overgrown lads to make and bake for. | 


Ss 


ikes alive, if the days were three times as long, 
I shouldn’s complain, I'm sure !” 





<< TRE FLAG OF OUR UNION? 





Mrs. Brown paused, to bind off the heel of the 
stocking she was knitting, while I watched the 
shadows. Then she commenced taking up the 
side stitches, and counting; then she took otf 
three from the instep needle, and began again. 

“ Why don’t you, Mrs. Ellison?” 

“What?” 

“Why don’t you take a boarder ?” 

“And why should I?” 

“For company. Aint you dreadful lone- 
some ?” 

“Lonesome!” Could that be the great mis- 
ery that I felt day after day, and week after 
week? Was I lonesome? No, that could not 
I did not wish for company, and so I told 

Mrs. Brown. 

“ Well, I couldn’t live that way no how, and 
it’s my opinion, Mrs. Ellison ’’—here she paused 
to narrow—" it’s my opinion, Mrs. Ellison, you 
would feel better if you had some kind of com- 
pany. But you're so particular, I suppose you'd 
be in an agony for fear the chairs would be set 
askew, or a speck of coal dropped on the zine, or 
that there would be some little noise to disturb 
you. I guess if you hada husband and four 
overgrown lads, you'd get bravely over that— 
Ido!” 

‘There she was, again talking of her husband 
and overgrown boys! Hard working, uneda- 
cated, careworn, as was Mrs. Brown, how gladly 
would I have changed places with her, had that 
been possible! She had some one to love, some 
one to love her, something to care for, something 
to live for, while I had nothing! No, Evered 
was dead ; and beneath the cold sod, long ago, 
was laid a sunny head, and white hands folded 
over a pulseless bosom. Lips that called me 
“mother” once, were dust now. J was alone! 

“ Good night, Mrs. Ellison,” said Mrs. Brown, 
having knit into the instep needle, and rolled up 
her work. “I suppose it’s no use to ask you to 
come in and see me, but I thought I’d just ran in 
and tell you about the shed, for husband says it 
leaks too bad for the cattle this fall, and he—” 

After my tenant’s wife had gone, I sat down 
again and watched the shadows. But I was not 
thinking of them; I was wondering if, after all, 
Iwas not lonesome, and if a boarder—a real 
nice, quiet lady boarder—could be tolerated or 
no. I wondered if another plate at the table 
(for the little round table was large enough for 
two) would not look more cheerful and home- 
like ; if another to help eat the delicacies with 
which it was overspread, would not give me more 
of an appetite for my own food ; if a face look- 
ing at me from across the table, a plain, pleas- 
ant, yet sober face—one neither too long nor too 
short, neither too round nor too narrow, too fair 
nor too dark—one neither ugly nor beautiful, but 
a pleasant medium between the two—one framed 
in by dark, smooth, glossy braids of hair—one 
with curving brows, dark, hazel, or gray eyes, 
and a mouth neither too large, so as to be mascu- 
line, nor too small, to look old maidishly prim— 
could be tolerated! I found myself thus fram- 
ing, in my mind’s eye, my ideal boarder. Yes, 
I thought I couid tolerate such an one— 
perhaps. 

But then—she might love company ; she might 
want to do sundry little washings and ironings ; 
she might have a fashion of leaving her articles 
of wearing apparel upon the floor, or upon the 
chairs ; she might visit, and keep late hours ; she 
might meddle with my plaster of Paris figures, 
or want to keep back my chintz window-curtains 
that I studiously kept drawn close together; she 
might worry pussy, and consequently torment 
me. Even a young lady, my ideal as regarded 
looks, might do all this. 

No, I wouldn’t run the risk—what was the 
use? Mechanically I took up a city paper, one 
Lhad received that morning, and as a strange 
fate would have it, my eye fell upon this notice : 


be. 


“Norice.—Boarding in the country wished 
by a young lady of this city, in a private fam- 
ily. ‘Ihe locality must be healthy, and the char- 
acter of the family unexceptionable. Apply to 

x No. —, New York city.” 

Now there was something in this advertise- 
ment that attracted my attention. In the first 
place, it was a young lady; had it been a gentle- 
man, I should have passed it by without a 
thought. Moreover, I imagined this young lady 
must be without friends ; else why did not they 
procure a boarding place for her, without resort- 
ing to this method? Secondly, she wished 
board. She could not be poor, or she would have 
desired a situation, no doubt, as governess, seam- 
stress, chambermaid or cook. She wished board, 
and no doubt was able to pay well for it. 
Thirdly, a private family, not a country board- 
ing-house. Why? No doubt she wished for 
quiet, even as L did. She might be an orphan 
—yes, that was possible; she was no doubt in 
poor health, for the notice specified that the 
locality must be a healthy one; she was without 
doubt of unexceptionable character; else why 
was that pre-requisite necessary in the family 
of which she wished to form a member? Why ? 
I thought I could not err in my conclusions ; the 
sequel of my story will prove their correctness 
or incorrectness. 

I went to the small drawer of my round table 
and took from it a sheet of old-fashioned letter 

paper, a pen, anda bottle of ink. I sat down 
and wrote, folded and enveloped my letter, and 
directed it to “ Box No. —, New York city.” 
After Thad done this, I covered up the fire, for 
it was in late autumn, and went to bed. I had a 
strange dream; then I did not believe in dreams 
—but—I—do—now! 

As Isaid, it was a strange dream of my imag- 
inary boarder. I cannot repeat it all. Had I 
believed in dreams, the next morning I should 
have burned the letter I had penned the night be- 
fore ; as it was, I sent it to the post-office. 


I was quite busy for a day or two fixing up the | 


spare bedroom for the reception of my intended 
boarder. The white curtains were looped back 
with rose-colored ribbon, the pictures were dusted, 
and the white counterpane I had kept packed 
away in a great oak chest, was spread upon the 
plump soft bed. 


Two days found all arranged, everything com- | 
plete, and upon the third my boarder arrived. I | 


was disappointed ! O, how far my ideal of a per- 
fect feminine boarder came from being realized ! 


Tt was dusk when she arrived, and as she retired 
immediately to her room pleading fatigue, it was 
not until the next morning at breakfast that I 
had an opportunity of critically observing her. 
She was dressed ina plain dark green morning- 
dress, confined at the waist by a cord and tassel, 


| anda plain linen collar, with cuffs to match. 


She was of about the medium height, rather be- 
low than above it, hair of a very light brown, 
wavy and clustering in short half curls around 
her white neck. Her complexion was very fair, 
with a delicate peach-bleom color in her cheeks 
and lips, her eyes very blue, and her teeth were 
even, pearly and beautiful. This was the lady, 
apparently not more than twenty years of age, 
who took a seat opposite me at the little round 
table that Saturday morning. 

The coffee was delicious, with its wealth of 
best double retined sugar and rich golden cream ; 
the steak was broiled to a turn; the maflins were 
light as time, yeast and eggs could make them ; 
everything was to my  satisfaction—everything 
except that white beautiful face opposite me, 
with its calm, passionless expression, its soul, as 
it were, hid in the deep, fathomless starry eyes, 
which the golden lashes fringed. I half hated 
my boarder, she was so far from being my ideal. 

“Help yourself to the sugar and cream, 
Miss—” I paused. “What name shall I call 
you?” 

The expressionless face changed not a whit, but 
the voice was very rich and melodious. 1 seem 
to hear it now—I would that I could. 

“You may call me Ruth.” 

“Ruth what #” 

“Simply Ruth; that will designate me.” 

I felt angered and provoked; I could not help 
it. The hot blood rushed to my face, but I re- 
mained silent. 

“We may as well make what arrangements 
are necessary, Mrs, Ellison, this morning,” said 
the same rich voice. 

“Very well,” I replied. 

Then followed various little items not at all 
necessary to the development of our story— 
price of board, ete., ete. 

As time passed away, the mystery which sur- 
rounded my lady boarder did not diminish in the 
least. In all my endeavors to ascertain anything 
in regard to her former life, I met with most per- 
fect unsuccess; after she had breakfasted with 
me four-and-twenty times, I knew no more of her 
than on the first morning we sat down to our 
coffee and muflins together. My boarder was a 


myth. 

1 did not like this; it troubled me. My mind, 
so long given up to a morbid inactivity, eagerly 
seized this mystery to work upon ; but the more I 
studied, the deeper was everything involved in 
obscurity. Only that she came from New York, 
was remarkable for her beauty, quietness and 
neatness-—that was all I knew at the end of a 
month, and twice that length of time found me 
no wiser. 

She generally spent her time in reading or 
drawing i broidering—for when the 
weather became severe, she sat with me in the 
breakfast-room, as I kept but one fire. In the 
morning, she always appeared in the same dark 
green wrapper; at eleven o'clock, this was ex- 
changed for a rich black silk, with heavily em- 
broidered collar and undersleeves. This was her 
toilet day after day, week after week. She never 
went out into the village, made no acquaintances, 
and seemed to wish none. She paid me weekly 
in advance for her board, seldom spoke except to 
make some little b ig , OF to 
remark concerning the weather—always quiet, 
calm, passionless. I judged by appearances 
then; Ido not now. I did not know then how 
the gay smile, the merry laugh, the calm exte- 
rior, may hide the anguish that is gnawing at the 
heart-strings. As I said, I judged by appear- 
ances then; Ido not now. 

It was a few nights before Christmas—a cold, 
blustering, tempestuous night. How the snow 
and sleet dashed against the windows, and the 
wind roared down the chimneys and whistled 
through the cracks of the old brown wooden 
house! But we did not feel it; the little stove 
was aglow with the bright coal flame, and the 
lamp cast a cheerful light throughout the cosy 
apartment, lighting up the pictures of the Cupid 
and Madonna upon the mantel-shelf, dancing ap 
and down in fitful brightness and shadow upon 
the papered wall, while puss lay napping and 
purring upon the rug. Iwas busy with my sew- 
ing. Ruth had been reading, but had laid down 
her book and was gazing into the fire, her elbows 
upon her knees, and her face resting upon her 





arr 





ve 
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| “f should not suppose you had ever known 
anything about tronble,”” T said, scarcely know- 
ing what to reply, vet seeing that she evidently 
| waited for an answer 
| “You judge by appearances—so does the 
world in general—so I did once, and I was de- 
ceived. Yes, I was deceived ; that is just what 
I want to talk with you about. And I think 1 
can trust vou, Mrs. Ellison, for you are neither a 
gossip nor a tale-bearer; you mind your own 
business, and, as I said, 1 am certain your beart 
is a kind one.” 

My heart was gradually softening towards my 
companion ; still she spoke rapidly, her hand had 
slid down from my shoulder to my wrist, which 
she clasped tightly. 

“1 want to tell you a story,” she sai, after a 
pause. “* It is a simple story enough, too, but 
listen. I said it is a simple story, it is also one 
that will make you shudder, and understand why 
Ido not now judge by appearances, At the aye 
of sixteen I was left an orphan, and a man 
whom [ shall call Archer Rivers was my legal 
guardian. This is all simple enough ; you un- 
derstand this, do you not, Mrs. Ellison ”” The 
grasp upon my wrist tightened. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“ Yes, that is simpleenough. Mr. Rivers was 
already forty years of age when I was sixteen. 
My father left me some thirty thousand dollars, 
which I was to come in possession of at the age of 
twenty-one. This, as I said, was left under the 
control of Mr. Rivers, who was a friend of my 
father, and in whom he had implicit confidence, 
as for my father’s sake of course I had; he was 
my guardian, I believed in his trath, in his hon- 
or, Mrs. Ellison.” 

I replied by an inclination of the head, and 
she continued : 

“Thad a lover, one whom my father had 
pledged me to, and one whom I loved with all 
my heart, and whom I truly believe loved me as 
devotedly in return. Let me call this lover's 
name Harry Merwin, there is no use in giving 
real names. As I said, we were engaged when 
my father died. Six months or so afterwards 
Harry went to Europe to transact business for 
the firm of which he was a member, and upon 
his return we were to be married. Five years 
afterwards I received a letter, post-marked Liver- 
pool, in which [ recognized Harry’s well-known 
hand. ‘This letter stated that he was on the 
point of being married to a beautifal London 
heiress, whose acquaintance he had formed some 
time previous. I did not know that the letter 
was a forgery; I believed Harry was fal-e to me, 
and in my tirst anger—for I was too proud to 
allow myself to grieve—I married aman of more 
than twice my years, Archer Rivers, my guard- 
ian. You ask me why, Mrs. Ellison. I cannot 
tell you, I have dered at it a th d times, 
enough that I did so; and then my husband 
mockingly, tauntingly told me in a passion, one 
day, that he had but married me for my money, 
and that he himself had forged the letters that 
had led to my estrangement from my lover. He 
told me this and more; that he had intercepted 
letters from Harry, and had forged letters to him 
in my name. Then it was that in my anger I 
cursed Archer Rivers, my husband as he was, 
and threatened, despite my pride, to expose him 
to the world. 

“<«Will you” he said, tauntingly. 
you, my pretty bride? I see you doing it! 
ha!’ 

“ That night I drank tea with him. I remem- 
ber of going to my room, that is all. Now I 
know that my tea was drugged. I knew no more 
until late the next day, when I awoke and found 
myself—can you guess where, Mrs. Ellison ?—in 
an insane asylum! I cannot tell you how the 
ensuing days passed, how I raved, how I cursed 
my destroyer, for so I termed my husband; 
those who heard me, said ‘poor thing,’ and 
passed on, and when I saw that my ravings only 
convinced my keepers that I was insane, I be- 
came quiet, and gradually more liberty was 
allowed me. But although I was calm to all ap- 
pearance, as great a tempest as ever was raging 
in my breast ; now that 1 had learned of Harry 
Merwin’'s faithfulness, all my old love for him 
returned, and with that love a hatred, even 
loathing for the man who had deceived me, and 
wrecked all my earthly happiness. One day 
with several other visitors who came to see the 
asylum and its inmates, I recognized Fanny 
Merwin, an old schoolmate, and Harry’s sister. 
She was a determined, resolute girl, of about my 
own age, and as lovely and affectionate as she 
was determined and resolute; when she with her 
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white palms. I could not observe the exp 
of her countenance, for the short curls hid the 
features from my view; but I imagined it was 
calm, p , Oxy less as usual. 

My eyes were dim. It was with ditliculty, in 
the evening, that I could thread a needle. I had 
been making several unsuccessful attempts, when 
she observed me. 

“Allow me, Mrs. Ellison.” 

She took the needle, threaded it, and gave it 
back to me. 

I do not know why this little act of kindness 
should affect me, but it did. She stooped forward, 
and smoothed the glossy fur of my tortoise shell 
pussy. It might have been merely mechanical, 
it might have been otherwise ; I donot know. At 
any rate, I felt my heart soften towards her. I 
forgave her the fault of being beautiful, and 
thought more kindly of her than I bad ever done 
before. 

Suddenly she turned towards me. 
shall forget the look upon her face that struck a 
She drew her chair 





I never 


dumb terror to my heart. 
closer to mine, and laid her hand upon my arm. 
“T have something 1 want to say to you,” she 





| said. Her voice was very deep, and it sounded 
as if her eyes must be full of tears; yet they were 
| not. 
| “And what is it?” I asked, surprised. 
| There was a pause. 
| “think I can trust you,” she said, at length. 
| “T think you have a kind hearr—I am certain of 
| it. You have seen trouble; I can read it more 
plainly in your face, than you can judge of my 
sorrow by mine.” 

She spoke rapidly, gazing meanwhile full into 
my face, while she still gTasped my arm 





compani entered the room, or cell, where I 
was confined, she did not at first recognize me, 
but when she did, she came up to me with a 
pitying expression upon her countenance, and 
giving me her hand, said kindly : 

“© am sorry to see you here, Ruth!’ 

“«But Tam not crazy, Fanny,’ I said. 

“She looked incredulous. 

“*Tam not, he put me here because he feared 
I would make known his villany, because that I 
knew of the letters he had forged, and of how 
he—’ 

“ The party passed on, but Fanny remained ; 
she sat down beside me, and I told her all. She 
believed me, I know she did. I saw hope in her 
great brown eyes. 

“*Is there not any way I can escape, Fanny ?’ 
I asked, almost in despair. 

“She looked around, the door was locked, 
and the warden, and the rest of the party, were 
in a different part of the building. 

‘Here—’ 

“Tt was but the work of a moment for her to 
black 
silk dress, the very one Iam wearing now, Mrs 
Ellison, to 
clothes I obeyed as if in a dreain, 


«© 7 will save you,’ she said. 
take off her bonnet and shawl, and her 


and beckoned me exchange my 
for hers. 
scarcely knowing what I did. 

“*It is nearly dusk,’ she said, ‘our height is 
similar, end with proper care on your part, you 
will not be discovered.’ 

“* And you?’ I asked 

“*] will remain here in your place. 


think they 


I hardly 





lunatic.” She laughed lightly as she asd thas 


1‘ You may write a note to Harry if you will, so 


“a 


. 





will keep me long, for the utmost | 
stretch of imagination could not make me outa | 


Py) 
he need not be uneasy on my aceount—be vert 
eareful, here is a purse, it contains money enough 


to last you for a while—now pool by 

“ Jast then the party was hoant approa hing, 
the warden gave a hasty glance arownd, thought 
rest 
To the few questions asked me, [ replied brictly, 


all was right, and 1D passed owt wish the 


and in a few moments | was outsile the asvlom 
walls, free! Once in the city, 1 found a retired 
boarding-house, and the next day advertised for 
a home in the country ; you answered it, and I 
ain here.” 

She was calm and passionless no longer, the 
eyes that were fixed upon mine were soft and 
blue no more, bat glowed like coals of fire. the 
grasp she maintained upon my arm pamed me, 
bat [had not the power tg escape from it 

“Do you hear me! DO you understand me, 
Mrs. Ellison?’ she said, at length, in the same 
hurried, excited tone she had used during her 
entire story. “If you do, answer me truly, do 
you net pity me?” ; 

“ 1 do, indeed, my poor young lady,” 1) an- 
swered, for she waited for a reply. 

“Tthought you would, [knew you had a kind 
heart, but there is more that I want to say to you 
hark! I thought Lheard footsteps coming up 
the path; but perhaps it is nothing but the wind. 
As I said, there is more to tell you. ‘To-night I 
saw two horsemen pass by here to the village, 
one of them was one of the officers of the asy- 
lum, the other—” ‘ 
in a voice hoarse from fear and passion, “ My 
husband!” : 

She loosened her grasp from my arm, and 
leaned her head upon her hauds and cried. I 
pitied her from my heart, for L could not doubt 
her story. She arose and walked two or three 
times across the room, then came and sat down 
beside me again. 

“What can Ido? What can I do, Mrs. 
Ellison? Where shall I go! ‘They are even 
now on my track, and if they tind me—" She 
shivered. llow 
her eyes burned with that tire of intense anyuish ! 
“ If they tind me I had rather die!” 

“No, no, they shall not, my poor child,” I 
said, tenderly ; Tihought if she had lived, the 
little one who gave up her sweet young lite years 
ago, if she had lived she would have been very 
nearly the age of this poor young creature whe 
had come to me in her trouble—for her suke, | 
thought, for her sake T would protect: this child 
of sorrow as far as possible. 

She threw herself at my feet, and pressed her 
lips to my withered hands. . 

“Thank you, may the good Lord repay you a 
thousand fold!” she said. 

“ You are welcome to all the good I can do 
for you,” I replied. : 

It was late in the evening, she did not say 
much more, but bade me good-night, and went 
to her room. After she had gone, I stirred up 
the fire, and sat down again and looked into the 
blaze. Ido not know what I was thinking 
about, I cannot remember, but in a few moments 
I was startled by the slamming of the picket 
gate, and the sound of approaching foeereps. T 
held my head to one side and listened, the foot- 
steps were close to my door, and the next mo- 
ment a loud rap startled me. I went to the 
door. Two gentlemen stood upon the steps. In 
a moment it all flashed into my mind, that these 
were the pursuers of my hapless young boarder, 
nor was | mistaken. 
tixed. 

“T understand you have a boarder, Mrs.— 
Mrs.—”’ 

“ Ellison,” suggested the other gentleman. 

“Yes, Mrs. Ellison.” 

“T have,” I replied. 

“ From the city 1” he asked. 

“From the city I believe,” I answered 

“Can we see her?” asked the elder of the two 
gentlemen, whom I fancied was poor Ruth's 
lawful husband. © 

“I don’t know, I replied, she has gone to her 
room, and I suppose is asleep, can’t you call in 
the morning, gentlemen ¢” 

They held a little low consultation together, 
then the elder one said ; 

“I should prefer to see her to-night; here is a 
card with my address, please give it to her and 
tell ier Tam in haste.” 

L invited them into the little sitting-room, asked 
them to be seated, and glanced carelessly at the 
card. The address was “ Harry Merwin, New 
York Cig.” In a moment I could see through 
the plot by which they thought to entrap the 
poor girl. I put the card into my pocket, and 
replenished the fire, remarking on the severity of 
the weather. After Thad trimmed the light I 
asked the gentlemen to make themselves at 
home, and then went ont to find Rath. She was 
hot yet asleep, and had heard the entrance of our 
visitors. I gave her the card, and briefly de- 
scribed the gentlemen. : 


She paused, and then said 


O, how white her face was! 


My resolution was at once 


She was very pale, but 
she did not tremble. 

“IT will save you if I can, Ruth,” I said, 
“but there is no time to lose, and you must see 
these men.” 

“Then all will be lost! 
anywhere—” 


No, no, let me hide 


© That will never do Suspicion would 


aroused, and a strict search instituted. | 


he 

mwaides, 
oh 

such a procedure would cause a great noise and 


confusion, and IT coaldn’t bear Ther 


it is 
safer, a better way than this” . 

~ How 7” 

She listened eagerly, while I hastily unfolded 
my plan, and when I had concinded anid 

“ Heaven bless you, Mrs. Filison '” 

I went to a chest and took from it ceve ral 
ticles ; 


ar- 
one was a plain, old-fashioned jn«tre 
dress, a white neck-kerchic f, a wig of long black 
hair, one Evered had bought for me ir 








" city 
when my hair began to torn gray, burt t 1 
did not choose to wear, a pair of green spect 
cles, and a snuff box 
There,” I said, “be as quick as possible’ 
“ What did the young lady say‘ anxious y 


questioned the elder gentleman, as I 
sitting room 


entered the 


“ That she will be in in a few minutes’ 1 
replied 

The elder gentleman looked k 
younger, and said, signifivautly 


oe 





’ 



































and \ 























“ You see I wasn’t mistaken.” 

“T see, I see,”’ was the reply. 

“ How long has this lady boarded with you, 
madam !" asked the elder gentleman. 

*« About two months, I believe.” 

“ Just so, just so.” Another significant look 
exchanged. 

“Ttave you noticed nothing peculiar in her 
actions has been here ?"’ asked the 
younger of the two gentlemen. 


since she 

“ Peculiar ?”” 

“Yes, do you—that is, have you—in other 
words, are you quite sure the lady is in her right 
mind ?” 

“ Indeed, I couldn’ : say,” I said, cautiously, 
“itmay be she isn’t.” 

Another look was exch ged, a look that be- 
tokened their satisfaction at having, no doubt, 
achieved the object of their search. 

I stirred the fire and filled the lamps, not be- 
cause the fire was not sufficiently brisk, or the 
lamps anywise in need of trimming, but to occu- 
py the time, and hide the emotions I feared 
would betray me if I remained quiet. The two 
gentlemen talked together in a low tone of voice ; 
all L could distinguish was now and then, “I 
thought so,” “ Traced her better than I thought 
we could,” ete. 

Never in my life before did I strive to mask 
my feelings as I did then. I think I succeeded, 
no doubt better than I would have done had the 
Strangers taken particular notice of me. Every 
Moment seemed to me an hour, and almost an 
age seemed to have passed when the door 
opened and Ruth entered. 

Knowing as I did the identity of my boarder, 
it was with difficulty I could restrain myself from 
an exclamation of surprise at her changed ap- 
pearance. She curtesied very low as she entered, 


and said, in a squeaking, precise tone: 





“ What do the gentlemen wish with me ?” 

The wig of black hair which was combed low 
down over the forehead, the green spectacles, the 
old-fashioned black lustre dress, the white, 
Quaker kerchief, folded precisely and evenly 
across the bosom, and the snuff box which she 
produced and tape ina practiced way, deceived 
the gentlemen entirely; they stared at her for a 
moment, which observing, she said in the same 
precise tone: 

“ How can Iserve you, gentlemen ?” 

“J—I beg pardon, madam,” said the elder of 
the two, “ but we are mistaken—we were misin- 
formed—that is to say—we heard a young lady 
boarded here—not that either, exactly—beg your 
pardon, not but what you are young, but—but— 
I— If you are ready we will go, Mr. Erving ; 
sorry we disturbed you, ladies, very sorry! 
Good-night, ladies, good-night !” 

LT lighted them out of the hall, heard the picket 
gate slam as they passed out, then I went back 
into the sitting-room. Ruth sat by the tire pale 
and trembling. 

“Ts the danger over, do you think, Mrs. 
Ellison ?” 

I told her “yes,” and bade her go to bed, and 
forget all about it. After atime she retired to 
her room, aud I sat down alone to my musings. 
Had I done right! I asked myself the question, 
and I need not say my conscience acquitted me. 

The next morning Mrs. Brown, my tenant’s 
wife, came in to see me. Among other things, 
she asked me if I had heard of the accident in 
the village the night before. Ruth was. sitting 
opposite me at the table, for we were just 
breakfasting. 

“What kind of an accident?” I asked, care- 
lessly. I was not thinking particularly of what 
she said, and only made that reply mechanically. 

“A man thrown from his horse and killed—a 
rather oldish gentleman—so my old man was 
saying. It was about ten o’clock; he and 
another gentleman were just stopping at the 
tavern, when the creaking of the sign skeered 
this man’s horse, and it jumped and threw him ; 
his head struck upon the pavement—he never 
spoke afterwards,”” 

Ruth’s face was very white. 
his name ?” she asked. 

“La, yes, child, it was kind of singular, so I 
remembered it. My old man said it was Rivers, 
that’s what the gentleman said that 
was with him; they was a trying to hunt up a 
crazy woman that had escaped from the asylum 
—poor man!” 

And thus it was, at length Ruth Rivers was 
free! There is no need of my being very par- 
ticular in describing what followed; how Ruth 
went back to the city, and how she and her old 
lover becaine lovers once more. Enough that it 
is a few days before Christmas, just a year from 
the time Ruth told me her sad story, and before 
me lies a dainty envelope, and therein a wedding 
card, upon which are the names, “ Ruth Rivers 
—Harry Merwin.” 

A pleasant letter accompanies this card, short, 
to be sure, but sweet enough to make up for that, 
and thus the note runs: 

“You must be sure and come, Mrs. Ellison, 
the twenty- -titth, remember. I am very sure | 
couldn't be married without seeing you syain, to 
personally tuank you for what you have done 
for me, and to let you know how happy Lam. 1 
shall send the carriage for you on the twenty- 
fourth, so come without fail. | Truly yours, 

“Reru’ Rivexs. 


“Do you know 


leastw ise, 


“Mrs. Evvison.” 

I shall go to Ruth’s wedding. May her sec- 
ond marriage prove happier than her first is my 
prayer. 





STANDARD HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Pshaw! St op your noise! I'll box your ears! 









Hold your t Shut up this minute! Les 
me be! Go aw v! ! Get out! Behave vourseit! 
Il wont! You shall! Never mind! You'li catch 
it! Won't bother! Come here directly! Put 





AWAY those zs! You'll kill yourself! [don’t 
care! ‘They're mine! Mind your own business! 
You mean ti There! [told you so! You 
dida't! You did! Twill have it! 0, see shat 
you've done! ’T'was you! Wont you get it, 
i = my house! Whose afraid of you 


; ' 
ingest 





though! I 








Mian h-h-h! Boo, hoo! Boo! 00! oo! vo! 
What's the matter?) Clear out of this room di 
recy! Do vouhearmet Rightaway! Dear 
me! It’s enough to set one crazy! 

see in alimy born days! Would you put 

init! Weil, says If says he! says ste! says 
they! Blesme! Gord! Pompadour! fen 
vards! Trimmed with velvet! Cut bies! Real 
sweet! Three tounces! ete., ete.— Vu Fear 


| [Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MAY WARREN'S SACRIFICE. 
! 

BY GEORGIB C, LYMAN. 

“My last hope rests in you, May.” 

“In me, father?” 

May Warren made answer ina tone of surprise, 
raising her sad, anxious eyes to her father’s face. 

As if her gaze discomposed him, Mr. Warren 
turned his head, and his glance wandered rest- 
lessly around the apartment. He was an old 
man, with a tall, spare figure, and thin, gray 
hair, and sat in an arm-chair, by a table covered 
with papers, while his pretty daughter, May, sat 
beside him on an She rey i her 
words : 

“In me, father ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, starting from a moment's 
abstractton. ‘“ Do you remember Colonel Leigh- 
ton, daughter ?” 

“Colonel Leighton? An old man with a 
heavy beard, partly gray, and pleasant blue 
eyes. He dined with us a few weeks Yes, 
1 remember him, father.” 

“Not so very old, May. Not as old as I am, 
and one of the nr men sid He is wealthy, 
very wealthy, too.” 

He met his daughter's questioning gaze fully 
now, as if he wished her to read something in his 
face. She kept her dark eyes fixed searchingly 
upon his countenance, the ebb and flow of the 
soft color upon her cheeks betraying the quick 
pulsations of her heart. 

“What do you mean, futher?” she asked, at 
length. 

“TIT saw him last night. 
me—save me, if—”’ 

“Tf what, father?” 

“ If I would give you to him.” 

The words came hurriedly from Mr. Warren's 
lips, as if he feared that if he deliberated, he 
should not be able to utter them at all. As they 
tell on his daughter’s ear, she started to her feet, 
pushing back her heavy hair from her pale face, 
in a bewildered sort of way, as if she were half- 
stunned. 

“Marry me, father? 
cried, in a low tone. 

Mr. Warren took her hand, and drew her 
down to her seat again. 

“May, Colonel Leighton will be a good hus- 
band to you. I have known him from boyhood, 
and understand perfectly his character and prin- 
ciples. He loves you—will be kind to you, and 
strive in every way to make you happy. And 
more—and more, May: he will save me from 
begygary !’”” 

He paused, but his child, with her face bowed 
upon her hands, made no reply—nor stirred. 
‘The mute distress that her attitude betokened 
was not unnoticed by him. 

“I do not force you to this, May, remember. 
the matter is left to your own choice. But you 
know what my wish is; what the alternative will 
be if you do not accept the offer.” 

She knew only too well. Fully she realized 
how absolutely necessary the luxuries to which 
her father had been accustomed were to him. 
Absolute loss of possession did not seem the 
most dreadful thing in the world to her, but she 
knew what a wreck it would make of him. In 
her youth and strength the future would still be 
bright and full of hope to her, but how could he, 
with his aged frame, and burden of sixty years, 
commence life anew. The hopeful thought that 
she could work for him and supply him with his 
d comforts, afforded her but a moment’s 
comfort. To him, with his stubborn, aristocratic 
ideas, this would be the most severe trial of all ; 
his delicately reared, petted child laboring for 
kis support. He would never be reconciled to 
it. That was no alternative, she saw at a glance. 
Then witha desperate effort to think calmly, she 
recalled the form of Colonel Leighton. She re- 
membered his bowed head and silvered beard, 
his dark, deeply furrowed face, and fifty years. 
She could get no further. A younger face, with 
merry, azure-hued eyes, and tossing, sunny hair, 
sprang up in strong contrast. Stretching out 
her hands to her father, as if for pity, she cried 
out: “I cannot—VU, father—I cannot!” 

The old man sank back with a groan. 

“ Lost—then Lam lost !’’ he cried, shuddering. 
There were no reproaches, only those bitter 
words and that despairing attitude. White and 
tearless she sat at his feet, the agony of her heart 
written on her face. The wild, desperate thought 
that the sacrifice was possible, occurred to her. 

“ Father, dear father !”’ 

He raised his head, whitened with the frosts 
of his sixty winters, and looked at her with a 
gleam of hope in his sunken eyes. She crept 
into his arms as she had done when a child, and 
laid her soft cheek against his wrinkled brow. 

“ You know that [love you, father,” she said. 
“T can never remember you but as kind, tender 
and forbearing with me. Your heart has been 
my home all my lite. I will work, beg, sutter 
for you—I will die for you—O, how willingly, 
if need be—but that—O, father, you do not know 
what it is that you ask!" 

He did not speak, but a moan broke uncon- 
trollably from his lips, as he rested his head up- 
on her shoulder. 





ago. 


He offered to help 


Colonel Leighton ?” she 





ace 


The struggle in her heart sent 


dark, shadowy waves across her face. Could 
she—could she? 
“ Father,” she whispered, hurriedly. “Let me 


go now. 


I will see vou again, answer you to- 
morrow.” 


And she left him. 

He could not see her face in the gathering 

darkuess, only a glimpse of something white, but 
he felt the quivering of her lips as she bent to 

| kiss him, and reached out his arms to embrace 
her, but she was pone. 





** Heaven pity me!" The words came like a 


| wail from her lips. She was alone in her cham- 


ber, flung prostrate upon a low couch, with her 
| face hid in the cushions “he sound of the 
{ rustling foliage of the garden, and the « hirping of 


| the inseets, came in through the open window 


with the damp, evening breeze, and the pale light 
of the rising moon filled the room with a soft ra- 
diance, bat she w 
| but her mi sery. 


was unconscious of everything 
The house was so quiet that 


a footfall 


sound ll crossing the hall below 








fell upon her ear, and aroused her to a momen- 
tarv interest. She heard a door open, the library 
door, and then a voice uttered a few words of 
common-place greeting. She remembered it 
well, and sprang to her feet with a desperate, 
insane thought of flight. But the door closed, 
the house was still again, and she was calmer, 

She crossed the room listlessly and drew back 
the curtain of the window. The scene without 
was beautiful. The white moonlight lay broadly 
on the garden, turning to silver the tops of the 
trees, and making the little lake beyond look 
like a great, white pearl. Gazing earnestly 
downwards she saw a tall, shadowy figure stand- 
ing beneath the shade of the oldelm. Witha 
low cry she sprang from the room, and a moment 
after stood beside her lover. 

“ Come at last, my treasure,” cried Mark Win- 
chester, folding her in his arms. She remained 
leaning passively against his breast, while he 
pressed passionate kisses upon her forehead, 
cheeks and lips. 

“ Why have you made me wait so long, dar- 
ling ?” he said, softly, and taking both her slender 
hands in one of his, he carried them to his lips. 
“ Why how cold you are—how you tremble!” 
he continued, as she clung to him. “ What is 
the matter, May ?”” 

“I waited because I dreaded to meet you, 
Mark.” 

“Why? What do you mean ?” 

And brokenly through her tears and sobs she 
told him all. He did not speak or stir while she 
was talking, and when she had finished there was 
a long silence. She lacked courage to say more, 
he would not ask. She repeated the last words : 
“And to-morrow I must give him my answer.” 
Still he did not speak. 

She looked up at him. In the dim light she 
could see his rigid, agonized face, white lips and 
gleaming eyes. She stole her arms about his 
neck and drew his forehead down to her lips. 

“Speak to me, Mark; say that you do not 
blame me.” 

He knew then that she had decided, and what 
that decision was. 

“ And you will leave me, May, and marry that 
old man?” 

“ Heaven pity me, Mark, for I shall. I will 
become his wife, and I will be true and faithful 
to him, for he will be kind to me. You will 
hear of me thus, and when you do, remember 
my words, Mark, that you have my heart.” 

“Twill remember, May. God help us both, 
for I shall never forget you. ‘They shall bury 
me with this upon my heart.””” And he drew a 
tress of soft, brown hair from his bosom. 

For a moment more—one little, precious mo- 
ment—he held her against his heart, and then 
kissed her, put her gently from him, and was 
gone. 

For a moment she stood alone under the trees, 
with clasped hands and face upraised to the quict 
sky, and then she turned and walked silently 
towards the house. A light from the library 
window streamed down on her, and as she looked 
up, she saw the shadow of a jowed, 
figure fall across the deren 

“ Father, you are saved,” she murmured. 

A hand was laid suddenly on her arm, and she 
started with a low cry. 

“Good evening, Miss May,” said Colonel 
Leighton. “I have been seeking you.” 

She bowed, and stood silently before him with 
a calm, downeast face. 

“ Thave been talking with your father,” he con- 
tinued, carelessly pulling a rose from a bush 
near them. “He tells me that you have prom- 
ised to think of my proposal and let us know 
what your decision is, to-morrow. Is there any- 
thing I can say which will influence you to form 
your conclusion in my favor ?”’ 

“ You cannot say anything which will influence 
me in the least, Colonel Leighton. As my 
father has said, you shall have my answer to- 
morrow.” 

He glanced up at the young face, so sad in its 
calm dignity, and then looked down at his fin- 
gers again, which were busied in tearing to 
pieces the blossom he held, and allowing the 
crimson petals to fall at his feet, as if they were 
fragments of the heart he was breaking. In the 
long silence that followed she glanced up at him 
once with the thought of flinging herself upon 
his merey by giving him her confidence, but the 
stern expression of his face repelled her. 

“Miss May,” he said, suddenly, “ you are 
averse to this marriage.” 

His tone aided in rendering his words an as- 
sertion. She was startled, but replied quietly : 

“ Do you think so?” 

“TT inust be blind if I would think otherwise,’ 
“May War- 
ren, do you know that you hate me? 


human 


he continued, with sudden energy. 


would die rather than become my wife, were it 
not for your father’s sake?” 
Before she realized what she was doing, the 
monosyllable “ yes,” slipped from her lips. 
“ And in doing this, do you realize how 
would wrong us both?” 
She was silent. 
“Tt shall never be. 


you 


I will never call you my 
wife, knowing that you do not love me—that 
your heart is not in my keeping. I will not tell 
you of my hopes, how I have dreamed that my 
last days would be my happiest ones, it would 
not interest you. Now I have only to say that 
yon are as free as if I had never seen your sweet 
face.” 

Ile paused for a reply, but she made none. 
Bewildered by her position, she did not know 
whut to say. 

“TL know that I have only myself to reproach,’ 
he went on. ‘‘ My motive in offering your father 
my assistance was a purely selfish one. The con- 
I had no thought 
of the long years during which he had been my 


sequences are just Upon me. 


true and fuithful friend, bat cruelly took advan- 
Yes, 


tage of his position to gain my own ends. 


it is just upon me.” 
There was a bitterness in his tone, a despon- 


ged his 


manner. 


dency in his attitude, that greatly chan 
accustomed, di 


Half unconscious of what she did, only 


gnified composure of 
sensible 
the 


v she felt for him, young girl put 


softly 





1 his arm and said, 





| that our paths in life could never be one 


| 
| 
| 
| 


That you | 
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Forgive me, rather, my child,” he said, gently, 
taking the hule hand in one of his, “for the 


I should have known 
But 


misery I have caused you. 


goud night, I will not detain vou." 
She did not shrink from him as he bent down 
to kiss her forehead, with his last words. He 
stepped aside to allow her tree passage w the 
house, but she did not move. 
“You are thinking of your father,” 
* Do not be distressed on his account. 


he said 
Remem- 
ber me in your prayers to-night, and sleep sweetly. 
Jt ts all 1 ask.” 

He did not wait to hear her fervent “ God bless 
you!” or witness her burst of joyful tears, but 
quickly left her. 

The morning sunshine streamed broadly into 
the apartment of old Mr. Warren, where he lay 
in the heavy sieep of physical and mental ex- 
haustion. ‘The forenoon was far advanced when 
a servant roused him, informing him that Colonel 
Leighton waited in the library. Making # hasty 
toilet, the old man left his chamber and went to 
meet his friend. The gentlemen met cordially, 
and Colonel Leighton immediately requested that 
May might be sent for. They waited but a few 
minutes before the door swung noiselessly open, 
and, wearing a tleecy, white morning robe, the 
young girl entered. At a motion from her 
futher she seated herself upon a low seat at his 
feet, and then glanced up with a confiding smile 
at Colonel Leighton, who stood leaning against 
the mantel, with an expression of face half sad, 
half admiring. 

“We are waiting for your answer, May,” said 
Mr. Warren, quietly. 

“Twill leave the matter entirely at Colonel 
Leighton’s disposal,” she replied. 

The old man glanced perplexedly from her to 
his friend. Colonel Leighton stepped forward. 

“ My old friend, James Warren,” he said. “1 
met your daughter last night, and talked with 
her. I discovered with what feelings she re- 
garded a marriage with me, and cannot allow the 
sacrifice she would make for your sake. I will 
never marry her—she is free. And now I 
have your pardon to ask for the unmanly way 
in which I have taken advantage of your embar- 
rassment, and came so near destroying the hap- 
piness of your child. Every power of mine shall 
be exerted to its utmost to relieve you, and all 
the reward I ask is, the knowledge that you and 
May do not despise me. Nay, nay, no thanks. 
I deserve rather to be scorned for the part L have 
acted. But 1 have one favor to ask, old friend. 
Will you allow me to choose a husband for your 
daughter?” 

“ You have my full and free permission,” re- 
plied Mr. Warren, smiling throngh his tears 
* But I hope you will be more successful in your 
choice than I have been,” 

“ Never fear,” said the colonel, with a glance 
at May. Flinging open a door that led to another 
apartment, he called, “ Now, my boy,’’ and Mark 
Winchester sprang into the room. 

“ Behold your future son-in-law,” said Colonel 
Leighton. And ere the old man could compre- 
hend the scene, the young couple kuelt for his 
blessing. But at a motion from his friend he 
gave it willingly, and never were a happier 
party. 

Through the interposition of his friend, Mr. 
Warren was saved from ruin, and his daughter 
made happy. When May that morning asked 
for a solution to the problem of his knowledge of 
Mark, he replied: “I did not wait half an hour 
in the garden to no purpose, little one.” And 
she understood that he had overheard her con- 
versation with her lover. Through his influence 
Mark’s talents as an artist became known to the 
world, and when a few years after he became a 
popular painter, and a wealthy man, he had a 
little son named Edwin Leighton Winchester. 
What other proof of the young people’s gratitude 
could he wish ? 





THE FRENCH SOLDIER. 


The love of the French soldier for his mother 
is proverbial ; itis a sentiment which survives 
every other; he can never be laughed out of it; 
and as long as he holds that sacred he will always 
be reclaimable. There were many touching m- 
stances of this characteristic attachment during 
the Crimean campaign. “ One day,’’ says the 
aumonier, “af er a desperate action, a young ser- 
geant of chasseurs was Iving awaiting his death, 
tor a ball had passed through his body. He knew 
his case was hopeless, and | poured the consola- 
tions of religion in his heart. * Ah, father,’ he 
said, ‘the approach of death does not make me 
uneasy ; I have just been reconciled to God! 
do not tear his justice; lL know how loving and 
mercitul heis. That which fills me with an- 
guish is’—and he paused, for the tears rose to 
tus eves, and choked his uiterance— the thought 
ot my pour mother. As long as L was receiving 
my pay, Lalways managed to pat by something 
to send her, When lam no jonger here, sie 
will die of grief and misery.’ And the tears 
Howed afresh, tur he was praying for his mother. 
I recited with him a pater for her, and with the 


words, * Give her this day her daily bread,’ on 
his ups, he calmly expired.” —Aealties of Paris 
Life. 





toe 


SUCKERS IN APPLE ORCHARDS. 


The remark is often made that the suckers of 
apple trees, made use of as stocks to graftin, are 
apt to produce suckers, “This is true only so far 
a> those particular trees which sucker most abun- 
dantiy are apt to be selected trom which to ob- 
tain the suppey, aud of course the new 
have the same peculiarity Suckers should 
ne ver be used for stocks; but if the y are, they 
shouid be taken from trees producing the fewest. 
‘Lo clear suckers trom orchard trees the ¥ should 
hot ve cut off, ior new 
every stub lett 
ground smovth, 


Stucks 


shoots wail spring trom 
The nght way is to keep the 
mellow and 





clean ; and then 


zr the 
pet on thick cow tuck buots 


about the middie season of growth, or during 
first bail 


of summer, 






HMCKsAI lnitlelis, seize 
weit 


one rucher at 


the boot upen it close to the tree, 








iden jerk with the hands, anc it wiil ts 
for oat Toulebd branch, leaving per ryt An 
Occasional Tepetiiion of the pro. ese Will keep the 
orchard clear Suckers always give a «i 
nee to an orchard, aad should not be sui 





yrow They also tavor the depredations 


of the burer.—f wonkry Leeniieman 
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Housewife’'s Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of 
To stew a Breast of Veal. 


Cut it in pleees, and put it inte a pe 


our Unto 
t with a bunch of 
pweet herls, a suall piece of bacon, a iWie mace, and « 
few biack peppercorns, salt, and one or two anions arnt 
let Mo etew well over & 
teil some peas and lettuce by themearives, and 


a much water as @ull cover it, 
slow fre 
when the teal is stewed enough, strein the liquor from it 
and put i6 into @ stewpan with partof the liqeor 
peas, lettuce and a piece of butter, and let them ste 
again. thicken with the yolks of two or three egge and « 
litte flour 


the 


Snow Pudding. 

Dissolve half of a stuall package of gelatine in half a pint 
of water. add a pound of ground white sugar, the jute of 
four lemons, end the whites of two eggs Beat all up til 
very Light aud epongy, When 
wanted, turn into a cryetal dish, aod serve with » custard 
round it made of the yolks of two egg 


then pour inte a mould 


South Carolina Johnny Cake. 

Half a pintof builed rice ar hominy, two eggs 
a littie salt, four enough to 
make a stiff batter; spread on an oakew board, aud bake 
before a bot fire, when nicely baked on one side, turn, 
and bake the other; cut through the centre, and butter 
well. It pays for the trouble. 


one 


tablerpoonful of butter, 





For removing Mildew and Iron-Mould. 

When the clothes are washed aud ready to bell, pina 
| few leaves of the common Jamestown weed ou the mould: 
ed part, and boil as usual. If the article ts badly utidew 
ed, throw @ bandful of leaves in the bottom of the kettle, 
lay the soiled part neat to them, When rinsed, they will 

be clear from defect 


| Bakers’ Yeast. 
Boil two ounces of hops one hour to nine quarte of 


Water, take seven pounds of mashed potatoes, when the 
liquor is qilk-warm, and add ene pound of sugar, two 
ounces of carbonate of soda, half an ounce of spirits of 
wine, one pound of four, aud half a piut of brewers’ 
yeast to work it 


Cambridge Pudding. 

Two ounces of loef-sugar pounded, two ounces of fine 
| flour, two ounces of butter, the yolks of three eggs, the 
| whiter of two, and half a plot of new milk. Melt the but- 
| ter in the mils, and mix the whole together, Put it in 
| teacups, and bake halfen hour Serve with wine sauce 


| Receipt for Burns. 

Lay a tuick plaster of soft soap on the burn, renew it 
coustantly during balf an hour, or @ shorter me, until 
the heat is drawn out 
possible. 


It should be applied as soon as 
The wound will heal in a few days 


Eleck Biscuits. 

Half a pound of butter beaten up to & cream, half a 
pound of ground rice, three-quarters of & pound of four, 
half a pound of joaf-sugar, four eggs, and a littio sal vola- 

tile. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories. in bound form, richly dlustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 

works was written expressly fur this establishment, aud 
| the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
| single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 

aur copies, post paid, for one dollar 


| 
| 
| HILDE: BRAND: « or, Tae Buccaneen anp THe Cannt- 
| NAL Tuts Stet) story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, apr tie plot is happily conceived aud 
eae laid out 
Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 
THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Locan tux Wantock A 
Kevoiutionary Komance of Sea aud Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. By . SYLVANUS COBB, Je 
UT: or, Suanrsnootens oF THe Revotution. 
Tuis story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and dielike effect some 
ol the scenes of that eventtul yiTe 
Written for us by EN: PERLEY POOKE 
THE KING oF THE SEA. A Tate or tHe Feantyss 
Ab Fame. Lhis is one of Ned Buntine's most popular 
persis ef, AS ie evineed by the large number of editions 
we have printed of it, and the demand continues un- 
abated. Written for us by........ NED BUNILINE, 
THE REBEL SPY : fh Tue Kino's Vouuntesns. This 
story of the siege of tou in the tives of the Kevolu- 
tion, gives many coutte of incident aud romance of a 
highly graphic character, and is told ina spiey and in- 


















teresting manner. By.........D0. 3. H. KOBINSON. 
THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tue Sauon’s Pao- 
TeGe. This tale of lite the ocean, and phases of Eng 





lish and East Indian incident, is told io a genial and 
Very entertaining manver. By SYLVANUS COMM, Ja. 
| THE BLACK AVENGER. This ix & story of the 
| Buccaneers of the Spanisn Main, during i rbeopacca 
period of their sway in the West Indies. tn ex- 
pressly for us by .. NED ne NTLINE 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, THe Okacle AND its 
Velest. This romance of ancient ‘Lyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's «tories, and paints a very glow- 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city. 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE UNKNOWN MASK;; or, Tue Batre or Manu 
‘The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thriiling mature. By.. LILULENANT MURKAY 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tux Swvectru or Tue 
CissAPEAKS. This is & story of the Coast and the Bra, 
written in Our author's happiest vein, and portray « char- 
acter with great tactand life. By J. H. INGHKAHAM 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Hevsions oF Sr. Antoine 
} Luis Komanece of the Continent depicts scenes of @ thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Varia and Venice during 
the middie of the last century. 
Written expressly for us by. Masoa F.C. HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tae Cap oF rus 
Sienna tale portraying the life of the wandering 
j tiuveail, in ‘ie heart of Sunny — written ip our au- 
| thor's best vein. By... . Da. J. 1. ROBINSON 
| THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tax c ONSPIRATORS OF CLBA 
of the Green Lan ithe Blue Sea Mieb ip 
opie dhe and in Cuban if f a revolutionary clara: - 
| ter. Writtenforus by. # CLINTON BAKKINGTON 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER : or, Tue Paormer 
th 


Bor scene of thin story are 


















emia, aud depict ime idente thridung 
nerve and interest. By SYLVANUS COMB, Je 
| THE SMUGGLER: or. Tnx Seenets oF THe Coaer 
} ‘Lois is acknowledged to be Cobh’« greatest and Lert 
vlette, full to toe brim of startling and viwid life, 
mtaining & must intensely interesting plot 
| Written expressly forusby SYLVANUs COBB Je 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or. Ove Laps or tae 
Uctan. A tale of Love, Strife and Chivairy Thi ite 
story of the buccaneere of the I7th century, aud ie 
fraught vith the sanguinary focidents of those thes 
Written expremsly for us by NED BUNTLINE 





THE MAID OF THE RANCHE or, Tar Reovns 
sant Mopanetors A tale of ia the Texan Bor. 
dar in its eariy histery. By Da J H KOBLNSON 


THE TURKIS 4 SLAV: or, Tar Doxe Dever oF 
pNaT ANT: = eee wor . 
Barrating kr a scenes and events in 
Sith lifelike flietity My LIRL TENANT mi SRAAY. 
THE WITCH (OF THE WAVE: or, Tue Koven's Car 

{ a true sea ritten by a trae = 
ad » captivetion » waetica etory asl oyew'e 
fimous Ked Rover By Cart HENRY P f HREV ER 
PAUL LAROON or, Tue Scockon OF THE Amrit 
ory is one @hich has Leen re-publielied by as 
w present tue fifternth edition. at | ie ead to 
Cobb's beat. By SYLVASLS COM, Je 
CAPTAIN BELT or. Tar Recoamean 
f the Sea aod the Bhore 
a an graphic sen storie for which one thew 
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io tne b CLINTON BAKKINGTON 
RIDE or, Tue Sramiew Cave 

THE CASTILIAR B Arein Thi b & meet cherm 
. ot Pulte Il and the dase of Ue 
hiya SYLVANUS COBR, Je 





THE BLACK KNIGHT: or. Tet Wssoenise bows 
Th 


wie o charastertots rename of the Gaye of 
ivair erttes in uf authors ow his o 
W ftten: emprreaty or ua by ba J 4 hon sein 


IVAN THE SERF: ot \irsclagemecer bee ages on 
* 5] a ( tit. de 
eneoth ar ollieary in nents ‘Turkey pad ‘ 
Written eapreseiy for ae ty ALSTIN ¢ 
MM RAL 
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Port's Corner. 


UNDER THE 


LEAVES. 
BY “ALBERT Latontoy. 


Oft have I walked these woodiand paths, 
Without the blest foreknowing 

That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest buds were growing. 


To-day the south wind sweeps away 
The types of autamn’s splendor, 

And shows the sweet arbutus flowers— 
Spring's children, pure and tender. 


O prophet souls, with lips of bloom, 
Outvieing in their beauty 

The pearly tints of ocean shells, 
Ye teach me faith and duty! 


Walk life's dark ways, ye seem to say, 
With love's divine foreknowing 

That where man sees but withered leaves, 
God sees the sweet flowers growing. 


HISTORY 
Hence, pageant history! hence, gilded cheat! 
Smart planet in the universe of deeds! 
Wide sea, that one continuous murmur breeds 
Along the pebbied shore of memory! 
Many old rotten timbered boats there be 
Upon thy vaporous bosom magnuitied 
pal peo vessels; many a sail of pride, 
And golden-keeled, is left unlaunched and A 
BATE. 





FATE OF THE DARING. 
Fame and an early death—that is the doom 
Of ali who tly dare. I do not speak 
Of men who have with cautious footsteps trod 
The way to the heights of power; but such as plunged 
At once into renown, and gave their blood 
For reverence from unborn prosperity.—PRoctar. 





AFFLICTION. 
Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction; 
As oft the cloud that wraps the present hour 
Serves but to lighten all our future days.—Baowne. 








Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE, 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

Sus bowed and said “good morning,” and in 
return I bowed and said “ good morning,” tor it 
would have been the height of impoliteness in me 
not to have noticed her. ' 

Now the question is, who was “she?” That 
was just what I was most anxious to find out, 
and a subject upon which I was most profoundly 
ignorant. All that I knew about it was, that a 
little brown-eyed, brown-haired, red lipped girl 
passed me as an acquaintance every morning. 
At first I could account for it easily enough, by 
supposing that she mistook me for some other 
person, but when morning after morning went 
by, and she still persisted in recognizing me, I 
was not a little puzzled. But this particular day 
of which I write, after she had passed me, she 
turned suddenly about, and resting her hand on 
my arm, said, in the sweetest voice imaginable : 

“Tt is too bad of you, Ned! Don’t beso frig- 
idly cool any longer, but come down and see 
us ad 

What ailed the girl?) Was she insane? For 
a moment I did not reply, not till a bright idea 
came into my head. This was the way I rea- 
soned. J was Ned; that was right. Whether 
she knew I was Ned, or thought I was Ned, I 
was Ned, and there was no getting away from it. 
If I was Ned, I had a perfect right to answer 
when Ned was spoken to. So I answered, snug- 
gling my chin down as much as I could into the 
fur collar of my coat : 

“Indeed, I have no time to go anywhere. It 
is just as it used to a 

“ Just as it used to be, Ned! You used to 
find time to come down and see us. You know 
you did.” 

“Yes, but business must be attended to.” 

“ That’s what they all say! But couldn’t you 
find time to go to the theatre of an evening if you 
wished ? eh, Ned?” 

The deuce! What had got hold of me? I was 
at the theatre the night before, but how did sho 
know it? 

“ But you know,” I pleaded. 

“No, I don’t know, and I’ll not accept any 
excuses from you. Think of it, now, after stay- 
ing away from the city two whole years, to come 
back, without a singlo word for your old friends.” 

“ Never mind, don’t be so hard on a poor fel- 
low. Tell me first if your people live in the old 
place *” 

“Yes, just where they used to.” 

Where in the deuce was that? 

“Let me see, number four—” 

“ Number four—number fourteen ! 
you remember the name of the street?” 

“Tam not sure, you'd better tell it to me.” 











Now can 


“ Very well. Number fourteen, L. Street !’” 

“O, yes,” I answered, laughing. “I'll call 
down.” 

“When?” 


“ Any evening when you are not engaged.” 

She blushed at this. Zounds, how becoming 
that soft, crimson color was toher! Why didn’t 
she manage to blush all the time? I held ont 
my hand to her. She took it, smilingly, saying : 

“It will seem like old times to see you again ! 
Mary will be pleased enough when I tell her.” 

“ How is Mary, now?” I inquired. 

“O, pretty well. She is going to be married 
in the fall.” 

She looked searchingly into my face as she 
said this, as though she expected me to betray 
some emotion. But I was as solid as a rock. 

“ Indeed ! I had not heard of it.” 

“No, I supposed not.” 

She turned to leave me as she spoke, and bow- 
ing her a “good morning,” I walked off in an 
opposite direction, not feeling quite sure whether 
I was awake or sleeping, in my senses or out of 
them. To say that I was puzzled would be but 
a poor expression of my feelings. And yet, I 
suppose there could be no better word for it. 
That I was mistaken for another I could nothelp 








thinking. That I had acted the part of a true | 


gentleman, I was not quite certain. Still a poor 


kind of reason kept on assuring me that I wos , 


at) 


Ned. That Ned was my name, snd no mistake; | knob of the door. The door opened. The face 


acognomen by which all my friends knew me. 
Then came another thought. How could one 
be so mistaken, as this little lady appeared to be * 
In real life was another “‘ Comedy of Errors” to 
be acted # 
sible for a man to change greatly, and allowing a 
broad room for such changes, wasn’t that the 
way in which I was mistaken for another? 
Evidently so. 

But how was I to get out of it? There was a 
tough question forme. Should I search out the 
lady and make my acknowledgments to her, and 
by the meaus, never find a chance to speak a 
word to her again in all my lite? I didn’t like 
that at all. Should I let mutters take their own 
course, and give myself up to the adventure? 
That was what I most wished todo. In that 
case what if the real Ned, or her Ned should hap- 
pen along, what would become of me? In all 
human probability, if the fellow had a tolerable 
degree of spirit, I should be favored with a 
punched head, or a broken nose. But that I 
didn’t care for a great deal. Not that I was by 
any means a belligerent character, but I had cour- 
age enough to carry me through all common 
emergencies, and I thought I could make my 
way through this. 

All day these thoughts ran through my brain, 
and the next morning I was as undecided as 
ever what plan of action to pursue. But one 
thing I did do, I went down to my employer’s 
counting-room (I was a book-keeper) by another 
route, to avoid meeting the little, red-lipped girl. 
Three days slipped along, and on the evening of 
the fourth, as I was sauntering down Washing- 
ton Street, we met each other face to face. I 
couldn’t help it. I mean I could not help stop- 
ping before her and holding out my hand. She 
was evidently on her way home. I was walking 
about for the mere pleasure of walking. Why 
couldn't I turn about and go with her? I could 
—and I did. 

What a merry, sparkling creature she was! 
And what a happy time we had of it, walking and 
chatting together! As we came opposite a large, 
brilliantly lighted saloon, she said, looking up 
into my face with a cheery smile : 

“ Do you remember how we used to come here 
in parties the summer before you went away ? 
What pleasant times those were.” 

“Yes,” I said, in answer, not daring to ven- 
ture another word upon the subject for fear that 
I might go wrong. ‘“ Let us go in again for old 
time’s sake.” 

She followed me in, and in a moment we were 
seated, side by side, at the further extremity of 
the saloon. 

“Don’t you remember we always used to sit 
—the party, I mean—at this table and the next 
one ?” 

“Yes,” I said, again, handing her a bill of 
fare. 

“I don’t care for much, only a piece of pie, 
and a glass of water,” she remarked, laying down 
the paper. 

“A glass of water? Wont you have some 
wine?” 

“ Why, Ned Warner,” she answered, her lips 
quivering, like those of a grieved child, “how 
could you ask me such a question ?” 

I could not answer her. How mean and 
guilty I felt!’ And yet had asked it innocently 
enough, without knowing what sensitive chord of 
her heart I should thrill by my words. 

“I hope you do not drink wine, Ned,” she 
said, looking up in an earnest way into my face. 

Whatever sins are standing against me in that 
long line of “debt and credit,” in that great 
book which the angels keep, lying was not among 
the number. So I answered her, truthfully, feel- 
ing by her manner, and the untold sadness of her 
large, brown eyes, how great a weight my answer 
would have with her. 

“T do,” I said, simply and firmly. 

“O, Ned, I am so sorry—so sorry !”” 

Again I was silent before her. I knew, instinct- 
ively, as well as though she had told me in words, 
that her young, pure life had been crossed and 
torn by the most ruthless of all foes; that the 
fear that throbbed through her speech, and gleam- 
ed up from her lustrous eyes, was born of a woe, 
terrible and intense. I had listened to temper- 
ance lectures, public and private, by the score, 
but none that had moved or touched me like the 
deep sorrow of this young girl. I had no excuse 
to offer her. I did not even say that I seldom 
drank ; that at any time I did not care for in- 
toxicating liquors, for upon the golden wings of 
thought that had sprang from her heart to mine, 
there was borne a picture which I could not gain- 
say; a truth which I could not meet. 

“Tell me that you will never drink again, 
Ned!” she pleaded, reaching out her hand te 


ee words thrilled me through and through. 
My nerves were like iron. All the strength of 
my nature, and mine was not a weak one, arose, 
pulsing through the tones of my voice, as I 
answered : 

“Never! never!” 

A mother’s heart might have leaped wildly at 
the answer. Alas, that the heart of my mother 
was silent under the green sod of a village church- 
yard, 

Well, well, to my story again. I accompanied 
my little unknown to her home, and before I left 
her, promised to spend the following evening 
with her. I think I was fully aware of the dan- 
gers attending such a promise, but I felt equal to 
the task of meeting them, whatever they should 
prove tobe. I did not think what all this would 


lead to. I did not care to look ahead, or, per- 
haps I did not dare to. I will not say which it 
was. 


At the door of her house, I kissed my little 
friend that night. I was to blame, was I? 
blame, indeed for something I could not help 
The next evening, according to my promise, I 
went to number fourteen, L. Street. As I rang 
the bell I saw the slippery way which this adven- 
ture was leading me. For whom should I in- 
quire’? Was it possible for me to get through 
the evening without proving myself an impostor ? 
The word was a hard one, but I felt at that mo- 
ment that it was applicable to me. My heart 
leaped to my throat as I heard a hand upon the 


| exclaimed, holding out both her hands to me: 
And yet in two years was it not pos- | 


| said you had not changed a bit: 





| wonder and amazement. 


To } 


—— 


I saw was a strange one. I was about to speak | 
(though what my words were to be, I cannot at 
this late period, even, tell), when the young lady | 


“Ned Warner, is this you?” 

“Lam Ned, that is sure,” I answered, com- 
posedly, taking her hands. 

“You are Ned, and yet you are not Ned,” she | 
said, leading me into the sitting-room. “ Ruth 
But that heavy 
set of whiskers,” she went on, musingly, ‘and 
then your eyes look darker.” 

I stood before her in the clear light, unable to 
say a word. I was much relieved when little | 
brown-eyes made her appearance. 

“ Mary looks just the same as ever, doesn’t 
she, Ned ?” she inquired, archly. 

“Just the same,” I replied, beginning to feel 
a little more at my ease. 

“But do you think her hair is becomingly 
worn?” 

“ Y-e-e-s,” I answered, hesitatingly. 

“ You'd like it better long, wouldn’t you?” 

“O, yes, a thousand times better!” I said. 

As she said this, the mother of Mary and Rath 
came in, and sitting down close beside me upon 
the sofa, looked me over from head to foot. 
Jove how I trembled! A thief under the hands 
of a police detective couldn’t have been more 
frightened. I stood the strong fire of her specta- 
cled eyes very well. She was well enough satisfied 
with my face, form and dress. 1 was Ned, in 
fact, and that was what I thought, in my guilt, 
she was trying to make out that I was not. But 
she began to question me. Where had I been? 
what had I been doing? She must know. I 
tried to get away from her. But no, she held 
me just with her eyes and tongue. Why didn’t 
little Ruth come to my rescue? She sat by the 
table sewing and listening, with her bright face 
radiant with smiles, and I in such an uncomfort- 
able situation. Whew! the perspiration pours 
from my face at the thoughts of that hour’s tor- 
ture. At last the old lady spoke of herself; her 
home and the changes that had taken place since 
I had left the city. I drew a sigh of relief; but 
looking up at Ruth, I saw that her face was 
drooping low over her work. The mother’s 
voice grew soft and tender; she had known 
death she said, but there was a desolation worse 
than death that sometimes came into families. 
Did I know it?” 

“ Yes, yes, I knew it.” 

The bright face was covered from sight, now, 
but I could hear the low, shivering sobs, mutied 
though they were. 

“You used to bea good boy, Ned,’ the old 
lady went on, “and you don’t look as though 
you were a great deal changed. God grant that 
you may never bring desolation upon any home !” 

I saw the picture that Ruth had shown me 
the night before, and again it touched me to the 
heart’s core. Their home had known that terri- 
ble curse of I d her 
fervently : 

“God grant that I never may—and I never 
will !” 

Ruth’s face was uplifted to me as I spoke, and 
through her tesgs a bright, happy smile broke 
out. That smile was all the world to me, al- 
though the truth was but imperfectly known to 
me, then. 

Upon the whole I got through the evening far 
better than I had expected. I learned the family 
name, too, which insured me against a great deal 
ot trouble in the future. Ineed not say that I 
was fearful then, as I had been at first, that I 
should be drawn into a position from which I 
could not with ease extricate myself. But still I 
dared, and time ran rapidly on. Before I knew 
it the summer was flying fast after the spring, 
and I—I—loved Ruth Sevans. 

Wearied out by close attention to business, in 
August, I left the city for two weeks’ recreation 
in the country. Before I went I knew that little 
Ruth read my heart, and I thought that the lan- 
guage of hers was equally plain to me, although 
I did not say as much in words. I cannot tell 
how happy I was, and how the sweet hope of 
my future hung over me like a golden cloud. I 
was in its light whichever way I turned. I was 
happier in returning to the city than I had been 
in leaving it. 

As I walked down Washington Street the fol- 
lowing morning (I arrived in the city too late in 
the evening to call at the house of Mrs. Sevans), 
I.met Ruth. I never shall forget how white she 
grew as her eyes rested on my face, and I stop- 
ped before her. 

“What is the matter, Ruth ?” I asked, clasp- 
ing her hand, which she drew quickly away from 
me. 
“ Nothing, nothing,” she answered. 

“But there is something,” 1 replied, taking 
her hand again firmly, and moving with her from 
the crowd, into a saloon near by. Her eyes 
flashed fire at this. 

“Ned Warner,” she began. I looked into 
her face. Her manner puzzled me. “I didn’t 
want to come in here,” she added, while her 
cheeks changed in color from white to a deep 
crimson. 

“I know you did not,” I said, “ but I wanted 
you to.” 

“I don’t see by what possible means your 
wishes have anything to do with me,” she an- 
swered, indignantly, flashing her eyes at me 
again. 

“ Not unless you wish it, either do I,” I said. 
“T do not know how to understand you—I have 
been hoping so much of you.” 





¥ 





“ Hoping so much—indeed !” 
She spoke as though the words nearly choked 
her. Lcould do nothing but watch ber in silent 


“TI thought that honorable men, when they 
married, were contented enough with their wives 


, and homes, without making fine love-speeches 


to young girls,” she went on. 

* | cannot see through your words,” I replied 
“I do not understand you !” 

“ Perhaps this will enlighten you a little upon 
the subject,” she said, drawing a newspaper from — 
her pocket, and pointing with her white foretin- 
ger to the marriage list. I took the paper from | 
her hand and read: ' 


“ Married, on the 28th alt., by Rev. C. W 


THE FLAG OF CUR UNIOCNieex 


Carter, Mr. Edwin Warner to Miss Fannie H. | 


The trath fiashed through my mind in a 
second’s time. My pretty Ruth supposed that I 
was married. 

“That isn't me—by my faith it isn’t me, 
Ruth!” T exclaimed, crushing the paper in my 
hand. “ I—that—" 

She looked me in the face steadily. 

“Tt might as well be,” I added, dropping my 


tace on my hands, and thinking of the strange | 


confession that I should have to make to her. 
“Tam not Ned Warner; Iam Ned Harvey. I 
have deceived you from the morning that you 
first bowed tome. But I loved you and could 
not help it. I swear to you that this as true as 
Heaven, little Ruth!” 

She looked at me still, searchingly and steadily, 
while I went on. 

“You thought I was an old friend. I went to 
your house and your sister and mother thought 
the same. I knew all the time that I ought to 
tell you of your mistake, but it was so pleasant 
there, and you were so kind to me, and made me 
so much more of a man, that I couldn’t bear to 
speak for fear that the first word would drive all 
my happiness from me. But I love you, Ruth, 
with my whole heart, and it is as true from the 
lips of Ned Harvey as Ned Warner.” 

“Will you go home with me, now ?” she asked, 
her face growing lighter as she spoke. “ I want 
you to tell mother and Mary what you/ifive told 
me.” 

“« All?” I queried. 

“ Yes, all!” 

And I went home with her, although to con- 
fess the truth I should have preferred three hours 
upon the rack to the torture that I endured there 
in half that time. I got free at last with the help 
of my employer, to whom I despatched a note. 
He swore to my identity and character, for the 
old lady did not scruple at suspecting both. But 
Ruth would have made it easier if she couid. 
Her pleading voice, as she said “don’t, mother!” 
at every other question assured me of that. 

“Never mind, Ruth, it is all for you,” I 
whispered. 

Her blushes answered me better than words 
could have done. I knew that my love was 
fully and freely returned. 

But I need not say more. Unless I add that 
Ruth is as happy as Mrs. Ned Harvey as she 
would have been as Mrs. Ned Warner. Old 
Mrs. Sevans is one of the best of mothers -in-law; 
as good as she was once particular. This was 
what come of the mistake. 

WITCHCRAFT. 


Witchcraft in this country has been greatly 
exaggerated, and we are glad to notice that Mr. 
Hopkins in a recent Jecture before the New York 
Historical Society, has stated many interesting 
facts concerning the delusion, which should be 
placed before the public. The type of witchcraft 
in the American colonies is mild in comparison 
with the horrible crueltics and barbarities which 
characterized the foreign punishment of those 
sup to possessed with evil spirits. 
Altogether there were four hundred and sixty ac- 
cusations of witchcraft in the colonies, thirty-two 
executions, and three more who were condemned 
but escaped. In contrast with this statement, it 
appears that in Geneva there were five hundred 
witches consumed by the flames within three 
months and that fourteen houses in England fur- 
nished fourteen victims to the flames.—Joston 
Transcript. 








Fanaticisms are the sudden blazings-up of 
loose-textured minds. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose.— Mitron. 











How to succeed with the Rose. 

To succeed well with this flower the ground should be 
trenched two feet deep, and enriched with good manure. 
For the finer sorts of perpetuals six or eight inehes of 
small stones may be advantageously thrown into the bot- 
tom of the bed, to drain off the surplus moisture. With- 
out such drainage the plants will not grow and bloom 
satisfactorily, and, unless the soil is naturally quite dry, 
they will die in winter. During the growing season the 
ground should be kept loose and free from weeds; and in 


dry weather an occasional watering of soap-suds. or weak 1 


guano-water, will have a beneficial effect. In the fall the 
beds should be covered with several inches of manure, to 
serve as a winter protection for the roots, and for the en- 
rickment of the soil; the manure may be forked into the 
ground in the spring. 


The Sensitive Plant. 

There is no annual which we cultivate that excites so 
lively an interest as the mmnosa sensitiva. The peculi- 
arity of the plant consists in its shrinking up or drooping 
at the touch, or even if blown on with the breath, which 
is the more singular, as the gentle winds of heaven have 
no effect. By light touches with a small stick each les#t 
will close, independent of the rest; a harder touch will 
cause all the leaves and footetalk together, or in succes- 
sion, to close up and droop as if dead, and so on, of the 
whole plant. The cause of this singular property has 
never been discovered. It is one of the mysteries of the 
vegetable kingdom. It is perfectly easy to raise. 
Erysimum. 

Hedge Mustard. Most of the kinds are weedy plants, 
generally bienniais, and seliom grown in gardens. One 
species, E. Perofsinanum, is an annual, with dark orange 
flowers, and since 1535, when it was first i duced, has 


Mester's Vienirc, 


The steamer & commanded by Captain § 
several years ago with terrible effet. and burned to the 
watersedge Captain S was biow 
ing near floating cotton hale upo 
fnyured, but much biackened and 
Village several miles below. te 
had preceded him, he was ace 
Village paper. with whom he wa: 
eager for an item 

* Tay, boy, te the 8. blown up?’ 

* Yea 

* Was Captain &. killed?’ 

‘o. Dam Captain § 
The thunder you are 





tnto the air, alight 
hich he Hoated en. 
Arrive ate 
the disaster 
etitor of the 
well sequainted, aud 











enh How high were you Mown *” 
“High enough to think of every mean thing | i 
in my life before Leame down” Se eee 

The editor starte! on a ran for his office 

the paper 
about going to press, and pot wishing te omit tiie tems 
of intelligence for the next issue, two woeks « 
as follows 


“The steamer S has burst her boiler. er learn from 


of, be wrote 


| Captain S., who says he was up long enough to think of 





every mean thing be ever did in his lite before he lit We 
Suppose he was up about . months 


A citizen of Memphis, just returned fre 
“un @ trip to Ar 
kansas, tells the following —Having occasion to fh ate 
small town on the river, he was compelled to rea: 


in over 
| Sunday. After the usual cogitations incident to a Sab- 
bath morniny, he strolled through the ont street in the 


Lap a halted at the grocery, around whic 
of a dozen people were congregated. He 

three hours. and in that time one M cclgtimeeotigst 
fatally wounded, and two others seriously stabbed, im 
three separate tights. From a fighting eountry hin seif, 
our friend's equanimity was not seriously disturbed but 
he was rather surprised that, atter the affrays were over 
the perpetrators of the shooting and stabbing showld re 
sume their previous eecupation with Apparent unconcern 
Turning to an acquaintance. he inquired, “Doa't yea 
arrest nobody here ’’—" 0, no,” was the auswer, “we 
@ini incorporaicd yet" s 


hacrowd 


“Julius, is you better dis morning?” 
vo, I was better yesterday, but Ise got ober dat.” 
“ Am dere no hopes ob your discobery ?”’ 
* Discobery ob what!” , 
* Your discovery from the convalescence w 
ing yeu en your back.” et ere 
* Dat depends, sah, altogedah on de prognostitic 
which implifies the disease, should dey eontiacate ate. 
ally, de doctor thinks Ise a goner. Should dey not contin- 
uate fatual:’, te hopes dis culled individual wont lie ary 
time. But as | said afore, dat all depends on 
ties; amd till dese come to a head, dere am pe 
der dis 





de prognos- 
telling wed- 
puason will come to a discontinuation or oderwise,'? 


*T understand, Mr. Jones, that yoo can t 
neater than any other man in town.” ris 

“Yes, Mr. Sinith, 1 said eo." 

“Mr. Jones, I don't like to brag, but there's no man 
on earth thatcan turn a thing aswell as Lean whittle it.” 

‘Pooh, noosense, Mr. Smith’ Talk about whittling! 
What can you je as well as Lean turn /’ 

* Anything, everything, Mr. Jone Just nome the 
article that 1 can't whittle that you @an turn, and Tl 
give you a dollar, if I don't do it to fie satisfaction of all 
these persons present.’ f 

“Mr. Smith, suppose we take two . for trial; 
you may whittle, aud I will turm.’ . 






“Well, I know nothing about men's bair,”’ said old 
Mrs. Grimehick to an acquaintance of the scandal tribe, 
“but there * our friend, Mrs Davis, who has been just 
twenty-pine years old for the last fifteen years, to m 
knowledge. Her husband died, you know, last winter, at 
which misfortune her grief was so intense, that her hair 
turned completely black within twenty-four hours after 
the occurrence of that sad event. Singular!—wasn't is?” 

“Very!” replied the other. “Isn't there a halirdeese- 
er’s shop at the corner of the street ’” 


The editor of the Albany Flag gets off the followimg 
equib :—* Why is the editor of the Louisville Journal's 
career through Jife like a celebrated tune’ Beeause it is 
the Rogue's March "Prentice, who is a dead shot, load- 
ed hie piece, and taking aim, let the other man have it 
right in the teeth after the following manner, to wit:— 
* Why will the editor of the Flag, at the close of his career 
through life, be like a tune of Paganini’s’ Because he 
will be executed on a single string.’ 


An Arkansas candidate for Congress sets forth his qual- 
iftcations for office in the following language >—* Gentle 
men, if 1 am elected to Congress, | will represent my econ- 
stituents as the sea represents the earth, or as the night 
contrasty with the day. I will unrivet all human soeinty, 
clean all its parts, and screw it together again. 1 will 
correct all abuses, purge out all corruption, and go 
through the enemies of our party like a rat through 
pew cheese.’’ He was elected. 


A fool, a barber and « bald-headed man travelled to- 
gether. Losing their way, they were forced to sleep in 
the open air, and to avert danger it was agreed to keep 
watch by turns. The lot first fell to the barber, who for 
amusement shaved the fool's head while he slept; he then 
woke him, and the fool, raising his hand to serateh bis 
head, exclaimed. - Here's a pretty mistake! Rascal, you 
have waked the bald-headed man instead of me!” 


M. de Talleyrand having one day invited M. Denon, the 
celebrated traveller. to dine with him, told his wife to 
read the work of his guest, indicating its place in his 
library. Madame Talley rand uniuckily got helt by mie 
take of the adventures of Robinson Crusce, whieh she ran 
over in great haste, and at dinner she began to question 

non about his shipwreck, his island, ete.. and finally 
about his man Friday’ 


A strict temperance man, whose wife had fallen down 
in # Git, asked the doctor im siow and measured tones if, 
on his conscience as a Chnstian physician, it would be in 
any way culpable, when a laty Sl! down in a fit, to puta 
little brandy to her lips. ~The deuce take your doubts, 
sir,’ said the doctor, ina rage; “in aease like this one 
scruple of brandy is worth twenty seruples of comscience!” 





Those two celebrated Jivines and selholars, Dre. South 
and Sherlock, were once disputing on some religious sab- 
ject, when the latter aceused bis opponent of uring his 
wit in the controversy. ** Well.’ said South, ° suppose 
. bad pleased God to give you wit, what would you bave 


Not long ago you eoultn’t see a woman's bonnet for her 
face; presentiy you wont be able to swe her fice for her 
bonnet, but 

* Searching long and vain, 
You'll spy her features down a Leghorn lawe!’’ 


Mra. Portington having heard her son say that there 
were S creat mauy seecdotes im the new almanac, b 
him to cut them all out, as eng beard that «hen any body 
Was poisoned, nothing was necessary but to give Lim ap 
anecdote, and it would cure bim 






An apothecary in the country lately rent a lady three 
draughts, and on being asked what effect they intended 
to produee, said. “' The first, madam, ie tu warm jou, the 
second to cool )ou, and the third is Lo preveut tue exres- 
sive effect of eituer.” 


A student went into s bookstore, and inquired of the 
proprietor, if he had any pocket Testaments in Greek 
“In Greek! echoed our good friend. hesitatingly. * 1 
believe vot, sir, but I have @ lot of very elegant ones in 
morocco. * 
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besome a favorite from its beauty. These plants grow 
best in sandy peat, mized with a little loam. They are 
quite hardy, and very showy 





Francoa. 

Handsome plants, most of which may be treated either 
as annuals or perennials, and may always be raised fram 
the seed. They are nearly hardy, and will grow im any 
common garden soil. F. remosa, with white towers, is 
generally kept in the greenhouse, and will not admit of 
being treated as an annua! 


To save frozen House-Plants. 

When piants are found to have been frosen during the 
night, they should not be removed to s warm place, but 
on the contrary, they should be dipped in eold water. and 
Set in some cool place where they will mot freese, and also 


| im the dark They will then have a chance to recover, f 


not completely dead 


Flower-Stems. 
Flower-stems should always be cut with » knife, and 


never with scissors. as the tubes will not draw up the | 


water, if they are bruised and lacerate), and partly closed 


| Two er three drops of camphor ia every ounce of milk- 


warm water, will often restore faded Gowers, as ls does 8 
fainting person 
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